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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, JUNE, 1858. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREE SOCIETY. 


“ Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I: yea, thine own lips testify against 


thee.”’—Jos, xv: 6. 


There is in the human mind a tendency 
to accept, without contradiction, those as- 
sertions which are boldly and frequently 
repeated. However unsupported by any 
shadow of proof, they often pass down 
from one generation to another .as irre- 
futable axioms. Through indolence, care- 
lessness, or respect for long established 
opinions, we receive them unchallenged, 
until some day they vanish at the first 
touch of investigation, leaving us to wor- 
der at our own credulity. 

The examples which make this propo- 
sition as evident as noon-day are so nu- 
merous, that it becomes almost impossi- 
ble to select from among them. The 
whole history of man is but the record 
of stupendous errors in religion and phi- 
losophy, science and politics ; each hay- 
ing its origin in the “ipse dizxit” of some 
man or set of men, governing for a time 
the actions or opinions of mankind, and 
sinking into utter oblivion, or remain- 
ing only as a monument of man’s blind- 
ness and folly. 

Except religion, there is no department 
of human affairs in which more false 
theories have been advanced than in So- 
cial Economy. It is there that we find 
the wildest assertions made and repeated 
with an assurance and pertinacity which 
may well force the assent of the igno- 
rant, the wavering, and the indifferent. 
In the following pages we propose to at- 
tempt the refutation of one of those as- 
sertions. 


It is this: that those countries in 
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which free labour exists, are greatly su- 
perior in their political and social con- 
dition, and especially in their prosperity, 
to those in which slavery prevails. The 
corollary deduced from this is, that free 
labour is the cause of the superiority of 
the former, and slavery of the inferiority 
of the latter. 


This proposition is certainly not new to 
the reader. If there ever was one forced 
upon the belief of mankind by loudness 
and boldness of asseveration and inces- 
sant repetition, it is this. It is heard 
daily from the pulpit, the forum, the 
stump,. and the lecturer’s desk. It re- 
sounds in Exeter as well as in Faneuil 
Wall. The press scatters it to all the 
quarters of the globe. It is repeated 
and re-echoed, and reverberated, until 
the intended effect is partly produced, 
and multitudes, unable to withstand the 
cataract of words, and deafened by its 
roar, are fain to hush their feeble voices 
and bow in acquiescence. And so far 
has this result been effected, that there 
are some even in the South who, for 
want of information on the subject, are 
more than half convinced. They grant 
that slavery is a great evil, but they re- 
ject the responsibility of it by declaring 
that it is not of their own choice or crea- 
tion. They regret that circumstances 
make this evil necessary in their country, 
and apologize for it upon the ground that 
it cannot be abolished without being suc- 
ceeded by other evils of still greater 
magnitude ; and in this they are right to 
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amuch greater extent than they them- 
selves suppose. They lament that this 
state of things exists and that the South 
is kept back by this incubus, as they 
are willing to call it, in the career of 
prosperity, while the free States are fast 
outstripping her in their progress. 

We hope to be able to show that such 
concessions are due to a misconception of 
the state of free society, and that instead 
of apologizing for an imaginary. inferi- 
ority, we should assume the ground that 
the inferiority is on the other side. To 
prove this, it will be necessary merely to 
present to the reader a faithful picture of 
the condition of the masses of the peo- 
ple in those countries in which free la- 
bour alone has existed for a considerable 
length of time. There will be no need 
of drawing upon the other side a corres- 
ponding picture of the state of society 
where slave labour prevails, for we are 
writing chiefly for the Southern publie, 
who are thoroughly acquainted with 
their own country. They know that 
their peculiar institutions, like all other 
human establishments, are accompanied 
by certain evils with which they are per- 
fectly familiar. When the evils which 
atilict free society shall have been exposed 
to their view, they will be fully informed 
on both sides of the question, and they 
ean decide for themselves whether the 
boasted superiority of so-called free coun- 
tries, has any foundation in fact. 

In the first portion of this argument, 
we shall present for the reader’s consid- 
eration the evils of the social condition of 
the great body of the people in free coun- 
tries; designating by this name those in 
which slavery, as we understand it at the 
South, does not exist, and having no re- 
ference to the form of the government. 

In the second portion, we shall briefly 
pass in review the different attempts 
which have been made to solve the great 
problem of the day: “ How can these 
existing social evils be removed or miti- 
gated ?” 

At the very threshold of the inquiry 
into the condition of free society, we are 
struck with a prominent fact. This is 
the separation of capital from labour. 
The consequences which flow from this 





separation are, Ist. A redundancy of pop- 
ulation; and2d. Anunbridled competition 
of the holders of capital with each other. 

It is evident that equality of wealth 
is an impossibility dreamed of only by 
visionaries whose folly is commensurate 
with their ignorance. It is found only 
in savage nations. If among them all 
are equal, it is because all are alike 
destitute of everything but those abso- 
lute necessaries the absence of which is 
death. <A high degree of civilization 
cannot exist without the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of some who are 
thereby enabled to direct the labours of 
the masses towards a common purpose. 
Hence the necessity of laws to protect 
property, for without such laws capitals 
can never be accumulated. 

It is also evident that a country which 
pursues agriculture to the exclusion of 
manufactures and commerce, can never 
have more than a fraction of the popula- 
tion that it could support by the cultiva- 
tion of all those branches of human in- 
dustry. For example, the whole number 
of persons who obtain their subsistence 
by agricultural labour in England, is 
about five millions. It is clear that 
much the greater part of the other 
twelve millions of the population could 
not exist in that country, unless other 
occupations furnished them the means of 
purchasing that portion of agricultural 
produce necessary to their subsistence. 
As a general rule a nation which pursues 
agriculture alone will possess but a mod- 
erate aggregate of weaith; for a certain 
density of population is necessary to the 
full development of the natural resources 
of any country. All other things being 
equal, that country will be most prosper- 
ous which has full as large a population 
as its agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce can maintain IN COMFORT AND 
ABUNDANCE. But this is the limit. Any 
increase beyond this point is an evil. It 
may and does frequently happen that 
both the population and the wealth in- 
crease pari passu; and as long as this is 
the case, perhaps no evil effects will oc- 
cur. But from the moment that from 
any cause a part of the able-bodied pop- 
ulation must of necessity be in a state of 
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suffering, the limit of healthy and desira- 
ble increase has been transgressed. In 
free countries it cannot be long before 
this happens. 


Let us imagine a land situated in the 
most favourable circumstances. Its ag- 
riculture, carried to a high degree of per- 
fection, employs just that proportion of 
its inhabitants which causes it to yield 
the largest return per hand. Its manu- 
factures are flourishing, and almost en- 
tirely limited to those objects which are 
of real value and never failing demand 
among the masses of a prosperous people. 
Commerce is active and serves to bring 
the comforts rather than the luxuries of 
distant regions, which are exchanged for 
the surplus of the agricultural and me- 
chanical industry. Moreover the num- 
ber of those who seek employment in 
these different pursuits, as well as in the 
liberal arts and professions is less than 
the demand for their services, so that 
every one easily finds employment ata 
fair remuneration, Agriculture produc- 
ing a considerable surplus of the means 
of subsistence, there is no fear of scarci- 
ty, for even the scanty crops of an un- 
favourable season supply more than 
enough for the home consumption. The 
manufacturers depending for their profits 
upon an unfailing demand will never 
find the markets glutted, and will never 
be compelled to suspend their operations 
or diminish the wages of their operatives. 
Commerce having a safe basis upon 
which to operate, will be exempt from 
those violent fluctuations which produce 
such disastrous effects. If we suppose in 
addition such a country to be blessed 
with a free and enlightened government, 
every one will acknowledge that it 
must enjoy a degree of prosperity hardly 
to be surpassed. 

Now let us imagine this country, 
limited in extent, like Great Britain or 
France, for example, to start from this 
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flourishing condition, and let us observe 
its course. 

Taking.the universal experience of all 
countries as the rule, it will be this: 
The population having no check upon its 
increase, augments with great rapidity. 
Under the circumstances that we have 
supposed, it is very probable, as Malthus 
has so amply and conclusively proved, 
that it will double in twenty or twenty- 
five years. The productions of the soil 
have increased it is true, but not in the 
same ratio ;* and the numbers engaged 
in agriculture are very little larger than 
before ; for if at a given time one man 
could cultivate a certain portion of ground 
well, with the improvements in know- 
ledge and implements, one man is still 
sufficient to cultivate this same portion 
better. The population who depend upon 


commerce and the industrial arts for 


their subsistence has therefore greatly in- 
creased. The supply of manufactured 
products and the quantity of labourers are 
much greater compared to the demand, 
and the price of labour has consequently 
diminished. There are more seeking em- 
ployment now than can easily find it, 
and the population begins to press upon 
the means of subsistence. In a word, 
the country is suffering from an excess 
of population. We will examine present- 
ly in detail the consequences of this. 
Let us try to form a distinct idea of 
what it is. 

When we hear it said that England 
proper with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles has nearly seventeen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, this presents to our 
minds only an indefinite idea of a toler- 
ably dense population. According to 
this scale Virginia, instead of less than 
one million five hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, would have about twenty millions. 
If we take as a term of comparison, not 
England alone, but the most enlightened 
and prosperous countries of Europe, we 





* It would be entirely out of the range of this article to enter into the demonstration 
of these two propositions. If any one. is disposed to doubt them, let him read the splendid 
work of Malthus on Population, which, however misrepresented and ridiculed at the 
time of its appearance, is now recognized by every Political Economist of any note, as 
an indisputable authority. The author shows that while population incregses in a geo- 


metrical ratio, the productions of the earth augment only in an arithmetical ratio. 


































find that the average number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile for the British 
Islands, France, Belgium, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Prussia, is two hundred and 
thirty; being exactly ten times what it 
is in Virginia, Applying this scale to 
our State we would have about fifteen 
millions of inhabitants, and Richmond 
would have between three and four hun- 
dred thousand. Such is the crowded 
condition of the manufacturing countries 
of Europe; and if the manufacturing 
States of this Union have not reached 
the same point, it is only because emi- 
gration to the boundless regions of the 
West has afforded an outlet to most of 
those who could not find profitable em- 
ployment at home. 

What takes place in countries so situ- 
ated ? 

In order to furnish the means of sub- 
sistence to the great mass of the people 
not employed in agriculture, manufac- 
tures are carried to the highest degree of 
perfection. Commerce acquires a cor- 
responding development. Capitals accu- 
mulate enormously in the hands of skilful 
men. Great luxury prevails among the 
wealthy classes, and this creates and 
supports new branches of industry, 
which, however, depend chiefly upon ar- 
tificial wants. So far the picture is bright 
enough. But it has its shadows. 

In order that manufactures may re- 
main in a prosperous condition, and af- 
ford the means of subsistence to those 
whom they employ, it is indispensable 
that the products which they create 
should meet with a ready sale. To pro- 
cure outlets for its goods is therefore the 
great aim of a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation. Take England as the 
best representative of the class. Her 
prosperity depends upon keeping the 
markets of the world open to British 
goods. By skilful negotiation, often by 
force she has secured to herself a mo- 
nopoly in many countries. But the great 
means upon which she depends, is to un- 
dersell all her competitors. As soon as 
another nation can sell a given product in 
any one market as cheap, England’s mo- 
nopolyin thatmarketis gone. Themoment 
this nation can sell cheaper, England is 
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excluded from it. The process has been 
exemplified in this country with regard 
to many varieties of goods. At first, we 
imported our whole supply of these 
goods from England. When we could 
manufacture them for a price equal to 
that of the English article with its cost 
of transportation here, both stood upon 
a footing of equality. But the moment 
that the American article fell below that 
standard, the English article became ab- 
solutely excluded, for none could be 
bought except at a loss. What is true 
of one article and of one country, is true 
of all. Whichever nation succeeds in 
underselling all others, secures to herself 
the markets of the world. To attain this 
end is therefore the aim of all the great 
manufacturing and commercial nations. 

This is not all. 

The same reasons that make nations 
anxious to undersell each other every- 
where, also make the manufacturers of 
any one country eager to undersell each 
other in the home as well as the foreign 
market. The prominent feature of mod- 
ern industrial society is therefore a furi- 
ous competition between capitalists, each 
one striving to underbid his rivals and to 
secure to himself the possession of the 
market. The result of this is the con- 
tinual reduction of the price of most 
manufactured goods. 

How is this reduction effected and upon 
whom does it bear? 

It is evident that every reduction which 
is caused by improvements in machinery, 
or the better application of natural pow- 
ers, is a clear gain to the consumer, and 
does not diminish the profits of the cap- 
italist or the wages of the labourer. Nor 
does it augment them except in the case 
of the discoverer of the improvement, 
and then only for a very short period. 
But any reduction in price not occasioned 
by an improvement in the manufacturing 
process, must be due either to a diminu- 
tion of the profits of the capitalists who 
direct the enterprise, or to a diminution 
of the wages of the labourers whom he 
employs. It will not be denied by those 
who are familiar with the principles of 
Political Economy, that thereduction must, 
as a general rule, fall upon the labourer. 
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If the number seeking for employment 
were small in proportion to the demand, 
the employers, finding some difficulty in 
procuring as much labour as they wanted, 
would be obliged to give high wages. In 
other words, labour being scarce, its 
market price would be high. Capitalists 
would be compelled to bid against each 
other to procure it, and the highest bid- 
ders would alone secure it. 

But where, as in the great manufac- 
turing countries of the world, the supply 
of labour far exceeds the demand, the case 
isreversed. Instead of the capitalists hay- 
ing to overbid each other to secure labour- 
ers, it is the labourers who have to underbid 
each other toobtainemployment. Thusthe 
same eager competition that exists among 
the holders of capital exists also among 
the workmen; but itis a hundred times 
more fierce and more deadly, for its ob- 
ject is not merely profit but the preserva- 
tion of life itself. Thousands of able- 
bodied and skilful men are seeking for 
employment, and are unable to obtain it. 
Necessity presses them with its iron 
hand ; they see their weges diminishing 
yearly until they are insufficient to sup- 
port them and their little ones, but how 
can they resist this diminution. Shall 
they refuse to work at the reduced rate? 
What must be theresult? The manufac- 
turer is a man of capital; he does not 
depend upon the day’s work for the day’s 
subsistence. If he thinks it necessary, 
in order to avoid greater loss, he can sus- 
pend his operations, a week, a month, 
perhaps a year, and he cannot be blamed 
for doing so. But in the mean time, the 
labourer has spent what savings he may 
have had, and they are always small 
enough. He has pawned or sold his pal- 
try furniture for bread, and now the 
wolf is at the door. He must submit to 
the terms of those who possess the in- 
struments of labour or he must starve. 
There is no alternative. It is idle to 
talk about his seeking occupation in other 
trades than his own, for they are all over- 
stocked, and if they were not, his previ- 
ous training has fitted him but for one. 
The weaver, for example, cannot turn 
mason or carpenter; nor can the field 
labourer become a shoemaker or a tailor. 
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More than this, the division of labour 
which has enabled modern industry to 
perform such wonders, has rendered him 
in many cases utterly incapable to work 
on his own account, for he has learned 
to perform only one of the many opera- 
tions necessary to complete a given pro- 
duct. He who has worked in a lock 
factory, for example, cannot make a lock, 
but only a small part of it. The man 
who makes the lock plate does not make 
the wards, or the bolts, or the key, or the 
latch, or the knob. These different parts 
are made each by a different workman, 
who seldom learns to make any other. 
What can this man, who has never made 
anything but the tenth or fiftieth part of 
a lock, do for his living when thrown 
out of employment in the lock factory? 
But this is not all yet. Often the mod- 
ern operative has never done anything 
but tend a power-loom, or a water-wheel, 
or a steam engine, without which he is 
unable to produce anything. He is 
bound not only to his trade, but to 
his machine and to the employer who 
owns it, by a chain which he can never 
hope to break. He must therefore sub- 
mit to the reduction of his wages. This 
may be starvation in a slower or a differ- 
ent form, but it seems to him better than 
immediate starvation. Wages once re- 
duced rarely rise again, unless war, pes- 
tilence, famine, or all these combined, 
sweep off such numbers of the popula- 
tion as to make labourers scarce. Thus 
it is that the time comes when wages are 
insufficient to support the labourer and 
his family ; and then they must die, or 
become paupers or criminals, 

Observe that in this matter the em- 
ployer can seldom be blamed, although 
the labourers will. hardly ever believe it. 
Very generally he would be glad to be 
able to relieve the distress of his opera- 
tives, but he cannot do so without bring- 
ing ruin not only upon himself but upon 
his creditors. He also is controlled by 
inflexible circumstances. 

In order to show that the statements 
just advanced are not the results of the- 
ory, but the deductions drawn from ter- 
rible facts, we have only to quote the tes- 
timony of those who live in free society, 
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who are its warmest advocates, and who, 
by a strange inconsistency, are the bit- 
terest opponents of slavery. We mean 
the great mass of European politicians 
and writers. 

We will examine first the condition of 
the agricultural labourers of Europe. 

The British peasant lives in a small 
house, or rather hovel, containing some- 
times two rooms,—frequently but one. 
In this narrow dwelling are crowded the 
father, mother, with an average number 
of five children, and often an aged pa- 
rent whom premature infirmities have 
disabled. He is up before day, and hav- 
ing dispatched his scanty meal, he starts 
out to his work, frequently three or four 
miles distant from his dwelling. In all 
seasons and weathers, he must labour 
early and late to procure the daily food 
for his family. His clothing, of the 
coarsest description, is often little else 
but rags. He lives on brown bread or 
potatoes. Even the English peasant 
scarcely ever tastes meat. The Irishman 
not only must confine himself to potatoes, 
but even to the coarsest variety; the 
better kind, as well as the inevitable pig 
being destined to pay the rent to the 
landlord. The Scottish labourer’s fare 
is oat-meal porridge, and he hardly tastes 
animal food from one year’s end to an- 
other. Yet, unpalatable as is the British 
peasant’s diet, he would deem it a bless- 
ing if he could always obtain a supply 
sufficient to satisfy the hunger of his 
family. But such is not the case. Un- 
favourable seasons, bad crops, sickness, 
may at any time diminish or entirely cut 
off his means of subsistence. He can- 
not remove from one place to another, 
the operation of the Poor Laws forbid 
this; but if he could, it would not gen- 
erally improve his condition. He must 
become a pauper, or more frequently pri- 
vations and exposure make him and his 
children an easy prey to disease, and they 
sink into a premature grave leaving their 
places to be filled up by wretches like 
themselves. Should the landlord deem 
it best to turn his fields into sheep-walks, 
the miserable tenantry are expelled with- 
out hesitation, to become vagrants and 
outcasts. That very Duchess of Suther- 
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land, the patroness of Mrs. Stowe, and 
writer of a Pharisaical appeal to the 
ladies of America on the subject of 
slavery, has ejected for that purpose hun- 
dreds of her tenants; her agents in many 
cases, it is said, actually pulling down 
the cottages or setting them on fire to 
compel the inmates to vacate them. Let 
us hear Englishmen testify in their own 
words as to the condition of their coun- 
trymen, and let us bear in mind while 
listening to their testimony that the wit- 
nesses belonging to a class far above that 
whose sufferings they lay bare, are there- 
fore above the suspicion of partiality. 
Mr. John Fox, medical officer of the 
Cerne Union, in Dorsetshire, says of the 
dwellings of the rural labourers : 


“‘ Most of the cottages are of the worst 
description, some mere mud hovels and 
situated in low and damp places, with 
cess pools or accumulations of filth close 
to the doors. The clay floors of many 
are much below the level of the road, 
and in wet seasons, are little better than 
so much mud. In many of the cottages, 
the beds stood on the ground floor which 
was damp three parts of the year; scarce- 
ly one had a fire-place in the bed-room, 
and one had a single pane of glass stuck 
in the mud wall as its only window. 
Persons living in such cottages,” adds the 
worthy doctor with great naiveté, ‘‘ are 
generally very poor, very dirty and usual- 
ly in rags ; living only on bread and pota- 
toes, scarcely ever tasting animal food, 
and consequently highly susceptible of 
diseaseand very unable to contend withit.” 


Here is a description of the dwellings 
in Southleigh, Dorsetshire. 

** House almost in ruins—been so for 
ten years. Floor of mud dripping with 
water. Five in the family; a young 
man of twenty-one, a girl eighteen, an- 
other thirteen, with father and mother, 
all sleeping together up stairs. Rent of 
this cottage one shilling a week.” 


“Cottage after cottage in Southleigh 
presents the same characteristics. Clay 
floors, low ceilings letting in the rain, no 
ventilation; two rooms, one above and 
one below ; gutters running through the 
lower room to let the water off. Inmates 
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disabled by rheumatism, ague and ty- 
phus.” 

This is in England. Hear what Mr. 
Symonds, a government commissioner, 
says of Wales: 

“The people of my district are uni- 
versally poor. The cottages in which the 
people dwell are miserable in the extreme 
in every part of Cardiganshire, Breck- 
nockshire, and Radnorshire, except the 
East. I have myself visited many of the 
dwellings of the poor, and my assistants 
have done so likewise. I believe that 
the Welsh cottagers are very little if at 
all superior to the Irish huts in the coun- 
try districts. Brick chimneys are very 
unusual. In few cottages is there more 
than one room, which serves the purpo- 
ses of living and sleeping. A large 
dresser and shelves usually form the par- 
tition between the two; and where there 
are separate beds for the family a curtain 
or low board (if it exists) is the only di- 
vision, with no regular partition.” 

Mr. Kay, speaking of England, says: 

“The accounts we receive from all 
parts of the country show that these 
miserable cottages are crowded to excess. 
People of both sexes and all ages, mar- 
ried and unmarried, parents, brothers, 
sisters and strangers, sleep in the same 
rooms, and often in the same beds. One 
gentleman tells ‘us of six people of dif- 
ferent sexes and ages, two of them man 
and wife, sleeping in the same bed, three 
with their heads at the top and three at 
the foot of the bed. Another tells us of 
adult uncles and nieces sleeping in the 
same bed together; another of adult 
brothers and sisters; and others mention 
facts of these crowded bedrooms much 
too horrible to be alluded to. Nor are 
these solitary instances, but similar re- 
ports are given by gentlemen writing in 
all parts of the country.” 

What a condition, and to what state of 
morals does it not lead ! 

Hear Robert Southey’s energetic lan- 
guage: 

“To talk of English happiness,” says 
he, “is like talking of Spartan freedom. 
The helots are overlooked. Inno country 

can such riches be acquired by commerce, 
but it is the one who grows rich by the 
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labor of the hundred, The hundred ha- 
man beings like himself, as wonderfully 
fashioned, gifted with the same capacities 
and equally made for immortality, are 
sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as it 
must appear, the assertion is true to the 
very letter. They are deprived of all in- 
struction and all enjoyment of the sports 
in which childhood instinctively indulges, 
of fresh air by day, and natural sleep by 
night. Their health, physical and moral, 
is alike destroyed; they die of diseases 
induced by unremitting task-work, by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of 
crowded rooms; or they live to grow up 
without decency, without comfort, and 
without hope; without morals, without 
religion, and without shame; and to 
bring forth slaves like themselves to tread 
in the same path of misery. The Eng- 
lish boast of their liberty, but there is no 
liberty in England for the poor. They 
are no longer sold with the soil, it is 
true; but they cannot quit the soil if 
there be any probability or suspicion that 
age or infirmity may disable them, If in 
such a case they endeavor to remove to 
some situation where they hope more ea- 
sily to maintain themselves, where work 
is more plentiful, or provisions cheaper, 
the overseers (of the poor) are alarmed, 
the intruder is apprehended as if he were 
a criminal, and sent back to his own par- 
ish. Wherever a pauper dies, that parish 
must be at the cost of his funeral. In- 
stances, therefore, have not been wanting 
of wretches in the last stages of disease 
having been hurried away in an open 
cart upon straw, and dying upon the 
road.” 

Can language be stronger? “ Without 
decency, without comfort, and without 
hope; without morals, without religion, 
and without shame!” What a picture of 
“Merrie England,” by one of her most 
gifted sons! 

Time has brought no improvement 
since Southey penned those burning lines. 
Listen to another Englishman writing in 
the Edinburgh Review of July, 1842: 

“Tt is a deplorable fact,” says he, 
“that the English agricultural poor who 
have large families of very young child- 
ren, live much better as beggars than as 
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labourers. Eight or nine shillings per 
week will not support a man with a 
wife and five children. When the eldest 


of the children can keep her younger sis- ° 


ters and brothers in tolerable order, the 
wages of the labourer are augmented by 
the earnings of his wife, and to exist is 
barely possible. But existence is impos- 
sible in those English agricultural dis- 
tricts, where the average rate of wages is 
Jess than ten shillings ; and yet there are 
many such districts, and multitudes of 
agricultural labourers are thus becoming 
mendicants. For there is no mystery in 
the poor man’s house-keeping. He may 
pay his rent to a very kind landlord at 
harvest time. This is just possible, In 
like manner he may wear old, patched and 
tattered clothing, and himself and his 
family may absolutely refuse to follow 
the counsels of their vicar or curate to at- 
tend at church in spite of their ragged 
garments; and they may hide themselves 
on the one holiday of the week, ashamed 
of confessing their extreme poverty. The 
poor will not attend the Temple of God 
in tattered garments, and out of their 
scanty wages they cannot afford even 
shoes for their children. And then as to 
firing; the children may be put to bed 
early in the winter afternoons, four and 
five in a small bed, as soon as their stom- 
achs have been warmed with a sort of 
hot slop of water and brown sugar, with 
the rinsings of a milk-pot, and may sleep 
from five in the afternoon to seven in the 
morning. Butatlast the morning comes, 
and craving appetites, and many mouths 
to feed, and many stomachs to be satis- 
fied, and either the loaf, rice, or potatoes 
must be supplied.” * * * 

“Tt is undeniable that in most of the 
purely agricultural districts, the wages 
of the labourer are not adequate to his 
maintenance. The food of each day 
must be bought and paid for; and it is 
very easy to calculate that this cannot be 
done when the wages of an agricultural 
labourer with his family are under fifteen 
shillings per week. Yet in nearly two 
thirds of those districts, the wages average 
scarcely more than the moiety of that 
sum”” * * * * 


“Tf the agricultural poor in England 


could support existence in anything like 
comfort with the present rates of wages 
and food, from an intimate acquaintance 
with their characters and sentiments, we 
feel justified in saying that they would 
shun the evils and horrors of mendicity ; 
but when after years of unceasing toil, 
they find that the fire never blazes, the 
smoke-jack never turns, and the beer can 
never foams for them, but that squalid 
poverty and then disease, are their abi- 
ding portions, unless they become depen- 
dent upon the Unions for their support, 
they rush away from the scenes of their 
sorrows and ruin, and become beggars |” 

If this witness does not write im as 
polished a style as Southey, the picture 
which he draws is hardly less vivid. 

To speak of Ireland would be super- 
fluous. The orator, the poet and the his- 
torian have recorded her woes in memo- 
rials more lasting than brass. She stands 
the Niobe of modern times, turned to 
very stone for the loss of her children, 
swept away by starvation and disease. 

Different laws and customs, a much 
greater degree of social equality, a milder 
climate, and especially a less dense popu- 
lation, have produced results somewhat 
less mournful to behold in France and 
other continental States. But there, also, 
the condition of the peasantry is one of 
great privation. Many of those things 
which we consider as necessaries, are 
never seen in the peasant’s cottage. Tea, 
coffee, and sugar are luxuries beyond his 
reach. It is true that the common wine 
of the country is a substitute for these, 
but it must also fill the place of almost 
all kinds of animal food. Rye-bread, 
generally of the color of tobacco, with a 
cheap kind of cheese, or an onion or two, 
and a scanty draught of wine or cider, 
forms the nourishment of the French, 
German and Spanish peasantry. And this 
meagre diet is often deficient in quantity 
as well as in quality. If the wretched 
labourer loses a few daysfrom sickness or 
want of employment, the pale, hungry 
little faces around his bare table send un- 
utterable anguish to his heart. And 
when the cold blasts of winter add to the 
pangs of hunger, how desolate his exis- 
tence! Then you might see the shiver- 
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ing forms of young children thinly clad 
and bare-footed, eagerly seeking for every 
twig and fragment of dead wood, that 
the jealous watchfulness of the land- 
owners allows them to glean in the forests. 
What a contrast between the American 
farmer and the European peasant! 
Wherever the belated traveller may stop 
in this broad land of ours, the house of 
the settler affords a simple but abundant 
hospitality. Even in the rudest log- 
house of the wilderness, unless extreme 
indolence or intemperance has left its 
curse upon the inmates, he is sure of a 
substantial repast for himself, and plen- 
tiful provender for his horse; and fre- 
quently these are fureed upon him with a 
heartiness which calls to mind those 
beautiful words, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. But how could the 
European rustic dispense the rites of hos- 
pitality? In his wretched home are no 
stores of provisions. Though he is in- 
dustrious, temperate and honest, though 
his hands are callous with daily toil, he 
lives ‘‘from hand to mouth.” Daily he 
sends to the village baker for his slender 
supply of brown bread. By the side of 
his hovel stands no plethoric crib burst- 
ing with the rich, yellow corn; and the 
evening meal generally consumes the 
last atom of food purchased for the day. 
Haying seldom enough for himself, he 
could not give or even sell to others. The 
demons of suffering and starvation which 
garrison his dwelling leave him no pos- 
sibility of exercising that virtue by 
which “some have entertained angels 
unawares,” 

Turn we now from the agricultural to 
the manufacturing laborer. 

He who visits one of those temples 
which modern industry raises for itself, 
might with reason suppose himself trans- 
ported to some magic palace of the Ara- 
bian Nights, filled with the wonders 
of Aladdin’s Lamp. Around him, in 
endless array, are displayed the produe- 
tions of human skill. Stuffs of silk and 
gold enriched with the most ingenious 
and delicate designs; gems from the 
bowels of the earth doubled in value by 
the laborious art of the lapidary; gol- 
den vessels and ornaments less precious 





for their material than their workman- 
ship; gorgeous furniture combining the 
highest forms of beauty with the pur- 
poses of usefulness: tissues rivalling the 
gossamer in the fineness of their texture ; 
above all, that most valuable of all met- 
als, iron, under a thousand shapes, from 
the simple cut nail to the hair spring of 
the watch, of far higher price than its 
weight in gold; or the tremendous ma- 
chinery of the ocean steamer, whose reg- 
ular, irresistible, and, (in itself,) noise- 
less action, seems the very impersonation 
of impassible destiny ; in a word, all the 
powers and productions of nature made 
tributary to man’s comfort and luxury, 
create in the mind of the beholder an 
almost unbounded idea of the power of 
human skill. Let him pass from the con- 
templation of these wonders to that of 
the labourers without whom they never 
would have existed, and what a contrast 
meets his eye ! 

If space permitted, and we did not fear 
to weary the reader’s patience, we could 
draw, from official documents, compiled 
by disinterested men, a picture of hor- 
rors whose realities would transcend all 
the darkest fictions of Mrs. Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe and her school. We are not 
left in these matters to the flights of fan- 
cy, or even to the voluntary testimony of 
zealots in the cause. Both the English 
Parliament and the French Chambers 
have sent commission after commission to 
inquire personally into the condition of 
the labouring classes ; and the reports of 
those commissions fill volumes. From 
these materials it is easy to sketch the 
history and condition of the industrial 
labourer. 

He begins his life of toil in the years 
of infancy, from seven to twelve years of 
age. His wages are generally higher 
than those of the agricultural labourer. 
But it must be remembered that his ex- 
penses are necessarily greater; he lives 
in a town or city where his lodgings, how- 
ever mean, cost more, as well as most of 
the necessaries of life. At day break, 
and even before, he repairs to the factory, 
the cotton mill or the forge, or if he is a 
collier, to the subterranean depths of the 
coal-mines. There he labours with hardly 
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@ moment’s intermission, from twelve to 
eighteen hours. The heated atmosphere 
loaded with deleterious vapors or poison- 
ous dust, undermines his health and 
shortens his life, for it is a melancholy 
reflection that many of the different pur- 
suits of industry are attended by diseases 
peculiar to each, Such are the painter’s 
cholic, the collier’s asthma, the weaver’s 
consumption, the sweep’s cancer, the 
grinder’s disease, &e. This is not all. 
At any moment the explosion of the fire 
damp, the bursting of a boiler, some en- 
tanglement in the machinery, the break- 
ing of a rope, a beam, a ladder, a cog, 
may cost him his life, or maim him for- 
ever ; and he is almost certain that sooner 
or later during his years of toil, some 
such accident will happen to him. With 
all this labour and exposure what does he 
earn? Barely the means of protracting 
fur a few years his miserable life, and of 
leaving after him a race as wretched as 
himself. Nay, such is the terrible pres- 
sure of necessity, that to eke out his 
slender resources, he is compelled to ex- 
pose his tender children to the withering 
influence of this existence, which stunts 
their growth, deforms their bodies, and 
corrupts their hearts. Think, ye that are 
fathers and mothers, of tender little girls, 
working twelve, fourteen, and sixteen 
hours daily, in the dark coal seams, not 
more than twenty inches high, pushing 
the coal cars to the larger seams of the 
mine; or else, standing without relaxa- 
tion on the factory floor, feeding a huge 
monster in the shape of a flax or cotton 
loom, at a temperature of 86 to 100°, in 
an atmosphere reeking with the foul 
smell of machinery oil and impure exha- 
lations, and under the lash of overseers ! 
Truly, the triumphs of industry, like 
those of the battle field, are not obtained 
without the groans and the lives of the 
victims. 

Is this exaggeration ? 

Turn to-the reports of Messrs. Horne, 
Symonds, Scriven, Mitchell, Kennedy, 
Wood, Franks, &c., &c., commissioners 
sent by the British Parliament, at differ- 
ent times and to various places, to inquire 
into the condition of the working popula- 
tion. We must quote from them very 
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sparingly ; limiting ourselves mainly to 
those passages which describe general 
practices rather than particular cases, 

Mr. Kennedy thus describes the labour 
of children in the coal seams: 

“The child in front is harnessed by 
his chain to the wagon ; the two boys be- 
hind are assisting in pushing it forward. 
Their heads are brought to a level with 
the wagon, and the body almost in a hor- 
izontal position, This is done partly to 
avoid striking the roof, and partly to gain 
the advantage of muscular action which 
is greatest in that position. It will be 
observed that the boy in front goes on his 
hands and feet. These boys by constantly 
pushing against the wagons, occasionally 
rub off the hair from the crowns of their 
heads so much as to make them almost 
bald. This labour is not confined to boys, 
but girls are also employed in it.” 

Listen to the homely but graphic lan- 
guage of the labourers in their testimony 
before the commissioners: 

Evidence of Janet Cummings, 11 years 
old. Scottish mines : 

“T gang with the women at 5, and 
come up with the women at 5 at night; 
work all night on Fridays, and come 
away at 12 in the day. I carry the 
larger bits of coal from the wall face to 
the pit bottom, and the small pieces in a 
creel. The weight is usually a cwt.; 
do not !]..2w how many pounds there are 
in a cwt., but it is some weight to carry. 
It takes three journeys to fill a tub of 4 
ewt., distance from 150 to 250 fathoms. 
The roof is very low. Have to bend my 
back and legs, and the water comes up 
frequently to the calves of my legs. 
Have no liking for the work; father 
makes me like it. Never got hurt, but 
often obliged to scramble out when bad 
air was in.” 

Margaret Hipp, 17 years old. Stony 
Rigg Colliery, Stirlingshire: 

“My employment after reaching the 
wall face, is to fill my bagie, with 2} to3 
ewt. of coal. I then hook it on to my 
chain, and drag it through the seam, 
which is 26 to 28 inches high, till I get 
to the main-road, a good distance, proba- 
bly 200 to 400 yards. The pavement I 
drag over is wet. I am obliged at all 
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times to crawl on hands and feet with my 
bagie hung to the chains and ropes, Itis 
sad sweating and sore work, and fre- 
quently maims the women.” 

Agnes Moffat, 17 years old, coal- 
bearer : 

“Began to work at 10 years of age; 
father took sister and I down; he gets 
our wages. I fill five buckets; the 
weight is more than 2500 lbs.—it takes 
me twenty journeys. Not uncommon for 
women to drop off the ladder down the 
dyke below.” 

Margaret Jacques, 17 years old: 

“T have been seven years at coal-bear- 
ing. I make thirty rakes (trips) a day 
with 2 cwt. on my creel.” 

Helen Reid, 16 years old: “I have 
wrought five years. Am frequently 
worked from four in the morning to six 
at night. I carry near two hundred 
weight on my back.” 


All the medical witnesses testify amply 
as to the diseases consequent upon such 
excessive labours. These are inflama- 
tions of the joints and glands, diseases 
of the heart, asthma, ruptures. One 
surgeon says: ‘Most colliers become 
asthmatic at thirty.” Another says: “I 
met with very few colliers above forty 
years of age, who, if they had not a con- 
firmed asthmatic disease, were not suffer- 
ing from difficult breathing.” 

Let us pass from the coal mines to the 
factories. 


Evidence of James Patterson, aged 
sixty years, solemnly sworn. Witness 
deposes, ‘‘that he is an overseer in Messrs. 
James & W. Brown’s flax spinning mill 
at Dundee, and has been in their employ- 
ment about seven years; that he was 
previously at the spinning mill at Glamis 
for twelve years, and there lost his right 
arm, caught by the belt of the wheels. 
That he has been about forty years in 
spinning mills, and has seen the young 
people so lashed with a leather strap that 
they could hardly stand; that at Trollick 
he has seen them lashed, skin-naked, by 
the manager, James Brown; that at 
Monteith he has seen them taken out of 
bed, when they did not get up in time, 
and lashed with horse-whips to their 
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work, carrying their clothes, while yet 
naked, in their arms.” 

William Campbell testifies to the beat- 
ing of the children by the overseers; 
hours of work twelve and a half. 

Alexander Willie, twenty-six years old, 
deposes: “ that he is a spinner in one of 
the spinning departments ; that most of 
the spinners keep ¢aws to preserve their 
authority, but he does not; that he has 
seen them (the children) pretty severely 
whipped when they were in fault; that 
he has seen piecers beat by the overseers 
even with their clenched fists; that he 
has seen both boys and girls so treated ; 
that he has seen John Erwan beating his 
little piecers severely even within these 
few weeks ; that when he had a boy as a 
piecer, he beat him even more severely 
than the girls; that he never saw a ther- 
mometer in his flat till to day; when, in 
consequence of a bet, the heat was tried, 
and found to be 72°; but that they are 
spinning coarser cotton in his flat than in 
some of the others, where a greater heat 
is required.” ‘The thermometer last 
night,” says another witness, speaking of 
a different factory, “was 102°.” 

Various witnesses depose “that the 
children are beat with straps or with the 
fist, sometimes kicked,” One says he 
“chastises them with a light whip, some- 
times with a cane. One boy died from 
the consequences of a kick from an over- 
seer. Another had two ribs broken by a 
kick.” 

Abraham Fortesque, a clothier, being 
asked by the commissioners, ‘‘ How are 
the children beaten?” answers: ‘‘That 
depends upon the humanity of the slub- 
ber, or spinner. Some have been beaten 
so severely that they have lost their lives 
in consequence of being so beaten; and 
even a young girl has had the end of a 
‘billy-roller’ jammed through her cheek.” 

Question: ‘* What is a billy-roller?” 

Answer: ‘‘ A heavy rod of from two to 
three yards long and two inches in di- 
ameter, with an iron pivot at each end. 
I have seen them take the billy-roller and 
tap them on the head, making their heads 
crack so that you might have heard it six 
or eight yards off in spite of the din and 
rolling of the machinery. I knew a boy 
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to be struck on the elbow; it occasioned 
a swelling; he was not able to work more 
than three or four weeks after the blow, 
and died in consequence. There was a 
woman in Holmfrith who was beaten 
very much; and she died in consequence 
of being beaten with a billy-roller.” 

Hear them tell of the effects of this 
life upon those who are subject to it. 

One witness says of the children: 
“They are standing upon one leg, lifting 
up the other, a greater part of the day, 
to keep the spindles in motion. This 
makes many cripples. They are liable to 
have their fingers caught and to suffer 
other accidents from the machinery. Then 
the hours are so long that I have seen 
them drop down asleep among the straps 
and machinery, and so get cruelly hurt.” 

John Wright, steward in the silk fac- 
tory of Messrs. Brinsley & Shatwell, says: 
“From my earliest recollection, I have 
found the effects to be awfully detrimen- 
tal to the well-being of operatives. | 
have observed frequently children car- 
ried to the factories unable to walk, and 
that entirely owing to excessive labour and 
confinement. I remember, ten or twelve 
years ago, working in one of the largest 
firms in Macclesfield with about twenty- 
five men, where there were scarce one- 
half fit for His Majesty’s service. Those 
that are straight in their limbs are stunted 
in their growth. There is an alarming 
increase of cripples in this town.” 

Report of Mr. Horne: “In Willenhall 
the children are shamefully and most 
cruelly beaten with a horsewhip, strap, 
stick, hammer handle, file, or whatever 
tool is nearest at hand, or are struck with 
the clenched fist or are kicked. 

“In Sedgley they are sometimes struck 
with a red-hot iron, and bruised and 
burnt simultaneously: sometimes they 
have a ‘flash of lightning’ sent at them. 
When a bar of iron is drawn white hot 
from the forge it emits fiery particles, 
which the man commonly flings in a 
shower upon the ground by a swing of 
his arm before placing the bar upon the 
anvil. This, however, is sometimes di- 
rected at the boy. It may come over his 
hands and face, his naked arms or breast. 
If his shirt be open in front, which is 





usually the case, the red-hot particles are 


lodged therein and he has to shake them 
out as fast as he can.” 

The Rev. Isaac Clarkson, magistrate, 
Vicar of Wednesbury: “In his capacity 
of magistrate complaints often came be- 
fore him, made by boys against masters 
from different places round about. A 
boy from Darlaston has recently been 
beaten most unmercifully with a red-hot 
piece of iron. The boy was burnt, fairly 
burnt! Wished to cancel the indentures; 
but the master had been to the board of 
guardians, or to the clerk of the Stafford 
Union, and promised to behave better in 
future. Has had various similar cases 
brought before him.” 

(See the Reports of the “Children’s 
Employment Commission,” printed by 
the authority of the House of Commons, 
1842 and 743; and an article upon them 
in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1844, 
for the authority for the facts above 
mentioned and the following.) 

Among other witnesses mentioned by 
Mr. Horne, the superintendant registrar 
says: “That in those trades in which the 
work is by the piece, the growth of chil- 
dren is injured; that in these cases their 
strength is overtasked for the sake of 
profit. One of the constables of the town 
(Wolverhampton) states that there are 
examples without number of deformed 
men and boys; their backs or legs, or 
often both, growing wrong; the backs 
grow out, and the legs grow in at the 
knees; hump-backed, and knock-kneed. 
There is most commonly only one leg 
turned in, a K leg. It is occasioned by 
standing all day, for years, filing at a 
vice. Thinks that among the adults at 
Willenhall, whose work is forging or fil- 
ing, one-third of the number are affected 
with hernia.” 

But, exclaims the advocate of free 
labour, these people are free-born Eng- 
lishmen. If they are treated so harshly 
they can refuse to submit and appeal to 
the law, which will protect them against 
such usage. 

Alas, how easy it is to disguise hide- 
ous realities with deceitful words! These 
men whom you call free because you do 
not see their owner in a tangible shape, 
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‘are slaves to a master more remorseless 
than the most cruel of West India slave 
drivers, and his name is hunger! Let 
them refuse to submit, let them appeal to 
the law. They will be answered that 
they are not compelled to work by their 
employers ; that they are free to leave, 
but they know that to do so is to starve. 
Let them tell you what they think of the 
latitude allowed them. 

Thomas Hough deposes: ‘The chil- 
dren were beaten at the factory; I com. 
plained and they were turned away.” 

Joseph Badder, a slubber, (one of the 
hands in charge of the children,) deposes; 
“T have seen the children knocked down 


by the billy-rollers. It is a weapon that- 


a man will easily take up in a passion, I 
do not know any instance of a man being 
prosecuted for it. The parents are un- 
willing for fear the children should lose 
their work.” 

Report of Mr. Power. Testimony of 
Williamson: *‘He (one of his children) 
left because the overlooker beat him and 
loosened a tooth for him. J complained 
and they turned him away for wt.” 
Another witness, 14 years old: “I asked 
to come away one night, being ill; J was 
told if I went, I must not come again.” 

His father says: “I believe him to be 
ill from overwork. My little girl came 
the other day cruelly beaten. I took her 
to Mr. Milnes. I thought of taking it 
before a magistrate, but was.advised to let 
it drop. They might have turned both my 
children away.” 

Is it not the bitterest mockery to call 
this freedom ? 

All this is English testimony. It is 
impossible to collect, from works accessi- 
ble here, evidence as voluminous con- 
cerning the continental nations of Europe. 
But still there is quite enough to show 
that things are very much the same there, 
Hear the distinguished historian and 
politician, Louis Blanc, speaking of 
France: ‘Every day at five in the morn- 
ing, round the doors of every factory, 
are seen crowds of wretched children, 
pale, squalid, and stunted; with dull, 


filmy eyes and livid cheeks, walking with. 


bowed backs like old men. For such is 
the cruel and senseless character of the 
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social system founded upon competition, 
that its effects on the children of the poor 
are, not only to stifle their intellects and 
deprave their hearts, but even to dry up 
or poison in them, the springs of life.” 

Hear him also upon the causes of the 
Lyonese insurrection in 1831. 

“‘Lyons,” says he, ‘‘ was in 1831 what 
it is at the present day. The silk trade 
employed from thirty to forty thousand 
journeymen. Above this class, having 
neither capital, credit, nor fixed domiciles, 
and living from hand to mouth, was that 
of the master weavers, whose numbers 
amounted to eight or ten thousand. 
Each of these had four or five looms, and 
employed journeymen whom they fur- 
nished with implements and materials, 
keeping for their own share half the 
wages paid by the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers, of whom there were about 
eight hundred, formed a third class inter. 
mediate between the master weavers and 
those who, under the name of commis- 
sion-agents, supplied the raw material. 
Thus the commission-agents ground down 
the manufacturers, who in their turn 
squeezed the master weavers, and the 
latter transferred to the journeymen the 
pressure entailed on themselves. Hence 
arose among the class who had to bear 
the whole burden of these accumulated 
tyrannies, that sullen rancour that fer- 
ments in the surcharged heart until the 
hour comes when it bursts forth in a 
whirlwind of passion. 

“The prosperity of the Lyonese trade 
had, however, for a long time, put off the 
evil day. As long as they had work 
upon terms not utterly homicidal, the 
Lyonese journeymen had contented them- 
selyes with the moderate pittance that en- 
abled them to sustain life. But numer- 
ous silk factories had been established in 
Zurich, Basle, Berne and Cologne; and 
England was gradually emancipating her- 
self from her long dependence upon the 
products of the Lyonese looms. The 
number of manufacturers in Lyons had 
also increased very materially since 1824; 
and the effect of foreign competition, 
which after all affected only plain goods, 
were augmented by the disastrous results 
of a domestic competition pushed to its 
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utmost limits. Some manufacturers con- 
tinued to enrich themselves. But the 
majority seeing their profits diminishing, 
shifted their losses upon the shoulders of 
the master weavers, and these again trans- 
ferred them to the journeymen. The 
wages of the intelligent and industrious 
workmen fell gradually from between 
four and six francs, to forty, thirty-five, 
twenty-five sous. In November, 1831, 
the workmen employed in weaving plain 
silks earned but eighteen sous, by eighteen 
hours of daily labour. The unfortunate 
workmen began to utter loud cries of dis- 
tress when they saw their wives and 
children deprived of their very bread. 
The situation of the master weavers had 
become most fearful; the fall in prices 
no longer allowed them to defray the ex- 
penses of high rents, the losses resulting 
from the repeated stoppages of their looms, 
and from their too frequent putting in 
and out of gear; complaint became gene- 
ral.” 

What took place then? The historian, 
relating events still perfectly fresh in the 
memory of his countrymen, tells us that 
the workmen made a strike. That a 
compromise was agreed upon between 
them and the manufacturers, establish- 
ing a minimum of wages. That in a 
short time the manufacturers, perhaps 
from the pressure of necessity, refused to 
abide by it. Then followed a new strike, 
with assemblages and processions of work- 
men. ‘The feelings of all parties became 
irritated. The manufacturers accused 
the workmen of violating public order; 
and as they belonged to the most influ- 
ential class of society, they easily enlisted 
on their side the sympathies and fears of 
the authorities. At their instigation mili- 
tary force was employed to disperse the 
processions, This was done with some 
violence and the loss of a few lives. Then 
insurrection burst forth like a volcano. 
The bleeding bodies of the slain, carried 
through the populous quarters of the 
city, stirred up feelings of revenge and 
despair. The insurgents carrying flags 
with the words inscribed upon them, 
“ Let us live by our labour, or let us die 
fighting!” “‘ Work or death!” drove out 
the garrison, and kept complete posses- 
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sion of the city for several days, during” 
which they showed the utmost respect for 
the persons and property of those whom 
they considered as their oppressors. At 
last an army of twenty thousand men, 
headed by Marshal Soult and the Duke of 
Orleans, appeared, and they surrendered 
without having gained the least advant- 
age by their resistance. Many had per- 
ished in the conflict; many more were 
consigned to prisons, or avoided this fate 
by flight; the cholera thinned out the re- 
mainder the ensuing Summer, and the 
rest of the population were enabled to 
vegetate for a few years. In 1834, anew 
insurrection took place, more serious than 
the first. The government, after subdu- 
ing it, erected a citadel to overawe the re- 
bellious city, and placed there a strong 
garrison of “‘armed paupers to keep in 
subjection paupers without arms.” 

With regard to the effects of factory 
labour upon the workmen in France, Mr. 
Raudét says: “Every year about 300,000 
young men reach the age of twenty, 
(The age of conscription.) Out of this 
number half only, and this is a deplora- 
ble fact, are fit for military service.” 
And Mr. Charles Dupin, one of the first 
statesmen of that country, from the ros- 
trum of the Chamber of Peers, declared 
that “out of 100,000 young men called to 
military service, the ten most manufac- 
turing departments furnished 8,980 infirm 
or deformed.” By the most moderate 
calculation, those ten departments could 
furnish, at the outside, only one-seventh 
of the 100,000 recruits, or 14,285, of 
whom consequently nearly two-thirds were 
disabled or deformed before the age of 
twenty! The comparative absence of 
physical deformity in our Southern popu- 
lation, is a relief to the eye and the feel- 
ings of any one whom a long residence 
in a large European city has accustomed 
to behold daily in’ the streets, vast num- 
bers of the lame, the blind, and the 
hunchbacked. 

It is certain that where the children of 
the poor are sent to the factories at the 
age of ten or earlier, to labour twelve or 
fourteen hours daily, there is neither time 
nor opportunity to impart to them any 
education. Accordingly, the documents 
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’ referred to afford the most abundant proof 
that the moral and mental condition of 
the labouring population is as miserable 
as can well be conceived. Mr. Kay says 
that more than half of the poor in Eng- 
land and Wales cannot read. A writer 
in “ Household Words” says that the 
great bulk of ‘them cannot; and remem- 
ber that to speak of the poor means the 
great mass of the people. An article in 
the London Times in November, 1849, 
states that the convictions for crime in 
Dorsetshire alone, for four years, amounted 
to 4,000. An English writer, in 1834, 
stated as a fact, that about 120,000 of the 
population are always in jail. And when 
we think of the crowded condition of 
families, and even strangers, all sleeping 
together in the same room and the same 
beds as previously described, and this by 
the absolute compulsion of circumstances, 
can we wonder at being told by their 
own countrymen that this leads to the 
most demoralizing effects; “that there 
appears to be a perfect want of decency 
among the people.” ‘That,’ says the 
rector of a parish, “the immorality of 
the young women is most horrible, and 
on the increase in an extraordinary de- 
gree.” ‘* That,” says another, “ promis- 
cuous intercourse is most common, is 
thought of as nothing, and the women 
do not lose caste by it.” That “adultery 
and incest are frightfully common!” .... 

Nothing can show their mental state in 
so striking a manner as the evidence de- 
rived from the examination of the chil- 
dren themselves by thesub-commissioners. 
Here is a fragment: 

“A girl, 18 years old—I never learnt 
nothing. I never go to church or chapel. 
I have never heard that a good man came 
into the world, who was God’s Son, to 
save sinners. I have never heard of 
Christ at all.” (Evidence, Mines, p. 252.) 
“The Lord sent Adam and Eve on earth 
to savesinners,” (p. 245.) “I don’t know 
who made the world; I never heard about 
God.” (p. 228.) “Jesus Christ was a 
shepherd; He came a hundred years ago 
to receive sin.” (p. 232. “Jesus Christ 
was born in heaven, but I don’t know 
what happened to Him; He came on 
earth to commit sin. Yes; to commit sin. 
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Scotland is a country, but I don’t know 
where it is, Never heard of France.” 
(p. 265.) “I don’t know who Jesus 
Christ was; I never saw Him, but I’ve 
seen Foster who prays about Him.” (p. 
291.) “I have been three years at Sun- 
day school. I don’t know who the Apos- 
tles were. Jesus Christ died for His Son 
to be saved.” (p. 245.) Employer to the 
commissioner: ‘ You have expressed sur- 
prise at Thomas Mitchell (the preceding 
witness) not having heard of God. I 
judge there are few ocolliers hereabouts 
that have.” (Second Report, p. 156.) 


“Tt is stated by all classes of witnesses, 
‘that the most revolting feature of juve- 
nile depravity in this town is early con- 
tamination from the association of the 
sexes;’ ‘that juvenile prostitution is ex- 
eeedingly common.’ ” 


Of the girls employed in the nail 
factories at Sedgley and the neighbour- 
hood, the lace makers of Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Beds and Bucks, the 
account is equally unfavourable. The 
dreadful sufferings of the London milli- 
ners, working eighteen hours a day, are 
graphically described in the same docu- 
ments. (See Edinburgh Review, January, 
1844.) 

But wherefore multiply quotations and 
accumulate evidence which might be in- 
creased almost without limits, Does any 
still doubt? Let him turn to the modern 
literature of Europe, especially of Eng- 
land and France. I care not what he 
reads! The historian, the philosopher, 
the journalist, the poet, the novelist, the 
orator and the dramatist, are all as if 
fascinated by the fearful subject: the 
sufferings, the degradation of the labour- 
ing classes; that is to say, of nearly the 
whole nation.’ Thomas Hood’s Song of 
the Shirt is not the lyrical embodiment 
of a fable; nor is the “Joe of Tom’s All 
Alone,” in Dickens’ “ Bleak House,” a 
creation of the romancer’s brain without 
many a wretched prototype in real life! 


For what equivalent, (if the word can 
be used without bitter mockery,) does the 
wretched labourer, or artisan, sacrifice 
his health, shorten his life, destroy the 
souls and bodies of his tender children, 
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and reduce himself to the level of the 
brute? 

For an average of twelve shillings a 
week, or forty-four cents a day, for adult 
labourers, and two to four shillings a 
week for children. Sometimes, as in the 
ease of the Lyonese silk weavers, for 
eighteen cents per day of eighteen hours’ 
work; and this in countries where most 
of the necessaries of life are dearer than 
in ours. 

What crushing oppression, what in- 
tolerable tyranny compels them to it? 

Inexorable necessity! Gaunt, ghastly 
hunger! Think you that anything less 
would have power to do it? 

Yes, it is hunger which presses them; 
and there are at all times, in those great 
manufacturing countries, thousands of 
able-bodied and industrious men who are 
willing to labour for the merest pittance 
which will keep soul and body together, 
and who can find no regular employ- 
ment.* Their cry is not for alms, but for 
work, but no man needs them or their 
work. They are supernumeraries. We 
are told by Political Economists, that the 
wages of the labourer cannot sink below 
what is necessary to support him and to 
enable him to rear a family, otherwise the 
race would perish, or be so much dimin- 
ished as to cause a scarcity of labour 
which would be followed by a correspond- 
ing rise in its market value. But where 
there are so many thousands of super- 
fluous hands, wages must fall below this 
limit, at least so much as to allow multi- 
tudes to perish yearly from the conse- 
quences of destitution; the compensa- 
tion of the labourer may be very little 
above what is absolutely necessary to 
support bim alone, and yet the supply 
remains greater thanthe demand. Though 
many die, yet too many are left. 

Even this minimum might be deemed a 
blessing. The miserable operative, divid- 
ing among many the bread sufficient but 
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for one, would waste and decay slowly; 
he and his wife and children would shrink 
and wither day by day, but he might 
perhaps be patient and hope on to the 
end, and die at last, attributing to disease 
what was merely starvation. 

But what is to become of him in those 
crises so common in modern society ? 
Cotton rises five cents per pound, or the 
silk crop fails, and consequently twenty 
commercial houses become bankrupt, in- 
volving in their ruin a hundred manu- 
facturers, who stop twice as many mills 
or factories ; and fifty thousand workmen 
are discharged at once, perhaps in one 
single district. Or else there is a general 
money pressure, and all manufacturers 
contract the sphere of their operations, 
throwing hundreds of thousands out of 
employment.t Or, again, a great war 
breaks out ; the supplies of raw material 
are cut off, or the outlets for the manu- 
factured article are closed, and a similar 
result follows. The French Revolution 
of 1848, threw out of occupation one 
million of men in that country alone. 
Nay, more than this; a mere whim of 
fashion may deprive thousands of the 
means of subsistence. The simple sub- 
stitution of shoe-strings for shoe-buckles 
is stated to have deprived of employment 
twenty thousand persons in Birmingham 
and Sheffield. In such cases, what can 
the workman do but starve unless public 
or private charity interferes to save him 
from such a doom? 

What is then the labourer of modern 
society? A slave! Ay, worse than a 
slave, for he is of no value to any one. 
Hear what Linguet said of him ninety 
years ago. “The slave was maintained 
when he could not work. But the free 
labourer who is badly paid when he does 
work, what is to become of him when he 
does not? Who is there to trouble him- 
self about his lot? Whom does it cost 
anything when he perishes of languor and 





* Not less than 480,000 yearly in England alone. 


t The crisis of 1857, which had not begun when these lines were penned, is a sad 
illustration of this assertion, and its effects at the North show that even our peculiar 
advantages will not shield us from the consequences of excessive industrial competition 


and a superabundance of labour. 
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misery? Who is there, consequently, 
that is interested in hindering him from 
perishing? The slave was precious to 
his master on account of the money which 
he had cost him. But the free labourer 
costs the rich voluptuary who employs 
him nothing. In times of servitude the 
blood of men had some price; they were 
worth at least what they brought in mar- 
ket. Since they are no longer sold, they 
have really no intrinsic value. In an 
army a wagon horse is of much more 
value than a soldier, because the horse 
costs dear and they can get the soldier 
for nothing. The suppression of slavery 
has caused this calculation of war to pass 
into ordinary life. (Lincuet. Théorie 
des lois civiles.) 

It is this view of the condition of the 
so-called free labourer, which has led the 
writers of European socialist schools to 
this definition of liberty: ‘Liberty is the 
power, (not merely the right,) belonging 
to man to exercise his faculties as he 
chooses. Its rule is Justice, its limits, 
the rights of others; Nature is its princi- 
ple, and the law its safeguard.” 

And here is the commentary of one of 
the most distinguished upon this defi- 
nition. 

“What signifies a right to acquire 
wealth, granted to all, when credit and 
the instruments of labour belong only to 
afew? What signifies a right to pros- 
perity without the means of realizing 
that right? What matters a broad and 
level road to the wretch who cannot walk? 
Wherever the possession of the instru- 
ments of labour is a monopoly; wher- 
ever the doling out of credit is in the 
hands of private capitalists who lend only 
to the rich; wherever competition leaves 
the small capitalist at the mercy of the 
great; wherever the lives of the citizens 
depend, not upon their good conduct and 
forethought, but upon the cessation of 
commercial demand or the invention of 
a new method; wherever the children of 
the poor are forced away at seven years 
of age from the school where they would 
be instructed, and buried alive in the 
factory where they are worked for twelve 
hours a day; where, in fine, there are 
girls of sixteen prostituting themselves 
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for bread ; infanticides from penury; work- 
men whom the invention of a new ma- 
chine turns into the streets to starve, and 
thousands of labourers who wake some 
day with pale faces and raging hearts, 
and rush to the fight with this cry: 
‘Let us live by our labour or die fight- 
ing!’ freedom is but a lure, but the hypo- 
crisy of despotism.” 

“ And,” continues he, “ the fault is not 
in men, but in things. ... The destruc- 
tion of a despotism of this sort is there- 
fore an affair of science, not of revolt. It 
is the principle that is impious; it is the 
situation which is guilty.” (Louis Buanc, 
History of Ten Years, Conclusion.) We 
have here the French counterpart to 
Southey’s mournful exclamation quoted 
above, “There is no liberty in England 
for the poor!” 

Yes, they are all compelled to acknow- 
ledge it. The poor man has only changed 
his name. He was once called a serf, 
then a villein, and now a labourer; but in 
reality he is now, more than ever, a slave. 
And his bondage is but the more cruel, 
because instead of being the slave of MEN 
who would be merciful, for the sake of 
their own interest if nothing more, they 
are the slaves of things, of circumstances 
which can have no mercy. When English 
legislation wished compassionately to 
interfere to protect the poor from the ef- 
fects of their own competition, and en- 
acted that no females should work in the 
coal mines, and that the factory working 
hours should not exceed ten, multitudes 
of operatives petitioned that these en- 
actments might be repealed; and that 
they might be allowed to deform their 
bodies, to ruin their health and morals, to 
wear out their lives and those of their lit- 
tle ones, and why? Because by these 
limitations upon their labour they would 
earn a few ounces less of bread; because 
fatigue, dangers, blows, exhaustion, de- 
formity and moral degradation seemed to 
them preferable to the pangs of hunger! 

To all these evils, add the unspeakable 
hatred and rage accumulated and “ com- 
pressed in the heart’s hot cells” of those 
millions of wretched beings, who know- 
ing themselves to be of the same blood 

and race as the more favoured classes, see 
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these revelling in wealth, while they 
themselves are perishing of misery. Com- 
pare those pale, haggard, hollow-eyed, 
famine-wilted populations with the black 
slaves of our country, the best paid, and 
the most contented labourers on the face 
of the globe, cheerfully acknowledging 
the fitness of their inferior position, per- 
fectly willing to remain in it, tormented 
by no envious heart-burnings or cares for 
the future, and say which presents the 
most proper object for the sympathy and 
compassion of the philanthropist. 

Such, then, are the evils which attend 
the development of modern industrial 
society in Free countries. And we assert 
that the same causes will produce the 
same effects everywhere; if not immedi- 
ately, at some period more or less re- 
mote. It is absurd to expect that even 
our country is to be an exception to the 
general rule, If the Northern States of 
the Union have not yet suffered from the 
effects of excessive competition, it is only 
because, however great has been the in- 
crease of population, the increase of our 
natural resources, by the opening of new 
regions, has been still more rapid. But 
the day must come in which the neces- 
sary consequences of the system will be- 
gin to show themselves. Free labour 





leads to a superabundance of population, 
which brings on the unbridled compe- 
tition which we have described, and all 
the woes which flow from it. 

The view of the case would be incom- 
plete if'we did not take a glance at the 
supposed advantages of that form of so- 
ciety. 

The true and proper object of govern- 
ment or society, is the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. But under the 
system which we have been considering, 
the wretchedness and suffering which 
struck our eyes, is the condition of the 
immense majority. Whoarethe labourers, 
the mechanics, the poor in the Free 
countries of Europe where the system 
has had time to work out its legitimate 
results? Why, it is the nation. What 
if some few are enabled to display an 
almost fabulous luxury when this is 
bought by the miseries of millions. What 
if a Duke of Buccleugh or Sutherland, 
or a Marquis of Westminster, has an in- 
come of a thousand pounds a day, when 
hundreds of thousands die yearly of 
starvation. Surely the wealth of a few, 
however immense, is no compensation for 
the abject poverty of the mass. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


Norse.—The greater part of this essay was delivered more than a year ago in the form 
of a lecture, before the most ancient literary society in the State of Virginia. In pre- 
paring these pages for the press, the writer has made some additions; numerous passages 
willalso be found here, which, although written at the time, were left unread, some 
from want of time, and others from other considerations. 

With regard to the facts mentioned, the writer’s authorities have been chiefly the 
British Reviews, and some English and French authors named in the text. The high 
character of the works quoted may safely be considered a sufficient guarantee for the 


accuracy of the statements found therein. 























RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ FLORENCE VANE.” 


“ And thus he bore, without abuse, 
The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan 


And soiled with all ignoble use.” 


We need not offer any apology to 
Virginians for recording a few perso- 
nal memorials of their countryman, the 
author of “ Florence Vane.” It is not 
too much to say that this little love song, 
like Ben Jonson’s, “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” and Marlowe’s, ‘ Come 
live with me and be my love,” has become 
a portion of the English tongue. From 
many notices we select that of a recent 
writer, who appears to have had no ac- 
quaintance with, and little knowledge of 
the author. ‘There are some few pieces 
of poetry,” he says, “which no critic has 
ever dared disturb. It matters not how 
savage and pedantic he may be, he 
passes by these as noiselessly and quickly 
as by the sheeted dead. Of this na- 
ture is the mournful lyric, ‘O’Connor’s 
Child’ by Camppett: ‘She is far from 
the land’ by Moorg, Burns’ ‘ Highland 
Mary,’ and worthy of a place with these 
is the touching little elegy of ‘ Florence 
Vane,’ written a few years ago by 
Pamir PrenpieTon Cooke, a young Vir- 
ginia poet, who lived just long enough to 
plant this flower by the grave of his 
‘gentle Ophelia,’ and then died. In 
the whole compass of our language there 
cannot be found a more gentle, submis- 
sive spirit,—more touching pathos or 
feeling tenderness—than breathes in 
this exquisite gem.” But we need 
scarcely multiply testimony upon the 
merits of this song. It has undoubtedly 
touched the popular heart, and attained 
to a widely extended popularity. Its 
author’s claim upon the attention of 
his generation were not unsupported by 
many other poems, displaying rare deli- 
cacy and vigor of poetical genius—and 
yet perhaps, after all, these achievements 
were rather the earnest of what he might 
have done, had his life been spared. 
“Undoubtedly” says Mr. Rufus Griswold 
in his memoir, “ Philip Pendleton Cooke 





In Memoriam. 


was one of the truest poets of our day, 
and what he has left us was full of pro- 
mise that he would have become one of 
the most famous. The chivalric poetry 
had filled his mind early and long, and 
he was only abandoning it for the more 
independent and beautiful growth of his 
nature, when his untimely death de- 
stroyed hopes of fruit which the produc- 
tions of his youth seemed to precede as 
blossoms.” 

We do not speak, therefore, of an un- 
known individual. The author of the 
“ Froissart Ballads” is very fairly enti- 
tled to a conspicuous position in our Vir- 
ginia Pantheon: and another critical es- 
timate of the value of his contributions 
to the practical literature of the English 
language, in addition to the very many 
which have already appeared, will not, 
we are convinced, prove uninteresting to 
the world. We shall confine our sketch, 
more especially, however, to the author in 
his private character—that of the simple 
gentleman. We believe that an exhibi- 
tion of his personal traits, together with 
a sketch of his life, will not prove with- 
out interest and advantage to those who 
pursue the noble calling of letters. Au- 
thors, in too many instances, have unfor- 
tunately been more op less addicted to 
erratic and forbidden tastes: their lives 
not seldom spent in-ghe pursuit of un- 
lawful indulgences. Benvenuto Cellini 
thought it a merit to have waylaid and 
killed his enemy. Savage and Steele, 
with all their “ brave genius,”’ cannot be 
regarded as respectable citizens ; and the 
old English writers, with few exceptions, 
lived lives of sworn enmity to the officers 
of the law, and seemed to regard debt 
and drunkenness as the normal condi- 
tions of human existence. If this be 
true, and unhappily it is, of many of the 
most brilliant names of literature in 
every land, it behoves us all the more to 
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chronicle the life and character of one 
who pursued the noble career of letters 
without a blot on his escutcheon—with- 
out once forgetting that genius gives no 
license for irregularity. The subject of 
our sketch was such a member of the 
guild of authors. A delineation, how- 
ever brief, of the man, will show that the 
“high art of the poet” may be followed 
tranquilly and innocently—that to be a 
devotee of the muses is not necessarily to 
be a bad citizen: and that the attractions 
of poetry may be thoroughly reconciled 
with the daily life of the good father, the 
devoted son, the honourable member of 
society—and, more than all, the pure- 
hearted ‘Christian gentleman. 

Puitie Penpieton Cooxe was born at 
the old family mansion, called the “Stone 
House” in Martinsburg, Berkeley County, 
Virginia, on the 26th of October, 1816. 
He died in January 1850, at the age of 
33. 

His father was the late John R. Cooke, 
Esq., for more than forty years an emi- 
nent counsellor in the higher courts of 
the Commonwealth, where he enjoyed the 
admiration and warm personal regard of 
many distinguished associates, This gen- 
tleman was one of a family remarkable 
for vigorous intellects—we may mention 
among others the late Dr. John Estin 
Cooke, Professor in Transylvania Univer- 
sity, and founder of the Medical College 
of Kentucky, at Louisville, and Col. 
Philip St. George Cooke, now on the Utah 
Expedition, With the exception of a term 
in the House of Delegates during the last 
war, when he marched to the seaboard ; 
and serving as a member of that “ assem- 
blage of giants,” as it has been called, 
the Reform Convention of 1829-30, we 
believe he never held any official posi- 
tion. In this latter body he was honour- 
ably distinguished ; and at the close of 
the session served as one of the commit- 
tee of seven—embracing Chief Justice 
Marshall, Ex-President Madison, John 
Randolph, Benj. Watkins Leigh and 
others—to whom was deputed the task of 
drafting the Constitution. He never after- 
wards held any public station, but he de- 
yoted his whole time to an extensive and 
arduous practice—dying finally like most 


of the great lawyers of Virginia “in 
full harness.” He is still remembered 
by that rapidly disappearing generation 
who knew and loved him, as in his 
early years an impassioned advocate 
achieving extraordinary successes, be- 
fore the higher tribunals, in his latter 
days, as a jurisconsult of profound and 
extensive learning—and in private life, 
as the very soul of kindness and honour; 
“the model,” says a gentleman who 
knew him long and well “of lofty cour- 
tesy, chivalry and generosity.” His wife 
was Maria, daughter of Philip Pendleton, 
Esq., of Berkeley County, a nephew of 
the well known Judge Edmund Pendleton 
of the Revolution—a lady still spoken of 
as having possessed the rarest loveliness 
of character, united to ardent Christian 
piety. 

Philip, the subject of our sketch, was 
the eldest son of this marriage, and those 
who knew him will support our asser- 
tion, that in his nature were perpetuated 
many of the sweetest traits of his pa- 
rents. At the age of fifteen he was sent 
to Princeton College, where his grand- 
father, Dr. Stephen Cooke, and many of 
his maternal ancestors had graduated. 
Here he paid more attention to Belles 
Lettres, poetry and the departments of 
elegant learning generally than to the 
dryer, but more important studies of 
the Collegiate course. His knowledge 
of Mathematics, Philosophy, and Lan- 
guages was appreciative and respectable, 
but by no means profound or critical. 
His attainments were, nearly all, in 
the direction of polite literature—and 
were very striking and unusual. Wan- 
dering at large in the libraries of the 
College, he seems to have emulated the 
habits of the bee—to have sought for the 
sweets of letters, in the “flowery par- 
terres” of Spenser, Chaucer (always 
favourites with him) and the elder poets 
of the language, to whom his devo- 
tion continued earnest and unchanging 
throughout life. Those who knew him 
at this period, speak of him as some- 
what exclusive and retiring in his as- 
sociations and habits—and this we sup- 
pose will always be found the case in 
young men of his peculiar intellectual 
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bias. That it did not spring from cold- 
ness his after life plainly shows. He was 
a member of the Whig Society of this 
College, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing notice of his death : 


JERSEY, PRINCETON. 


Extract fror: the Minutes of the Ameri- 
- can Whig Society. 

“‘ Whereas, it has pleased an all-wise 
Providence to remove from the circle of 
his numerous friends and admirers, Put- 
Lip PenpieTon Cooke, a graduate mem- 
ber of this Society, whose brilliant poeti- 
cal genius reflected high honor on this in- 
stitution, while it gave promise of a 
widely increasing and enduring reputa- 
tion, therefore etc.” 

While at College, ‘‘ before he became a 
freshman,” says Mr. Griswold, he was a 
contributor to the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, then under the direction of. Timothy 
Flint, giving to this periodical at seven- 
teen, the “ Song of the Sioux Lovers,’ 
“ The Consumptive,” “ Dhu Nowas,’’ and 
other pieces which display no conspicu- 
ous ability. Having obtained his degree 
with some difficulty, which arose, we be- 
lieve, from a collision with the faculty 
upon the occasion of a youthful esca- 
pade, Mr. Cooke returned to Virginia, 
and commenced the study of the law in 
the office of his father, who had removed 
to his estate of “Glengary,” near the 
town of Winchester. 


It isa trite saying that the habits of 
men are generally formed during the im- 
pressible years immediately preceding 
manhood. Mr. Cooke was no exception to 
the rule. At this period he laid the 
foundations, so to speak, of the two mas- 
ter passions, which, throughout life, con- 
tended for his exclusive favour, field sports 
and poesy, On his mother’s side of the 
house he had many youthful relatives 
who, having shared his College days at 
Princeton, now assisted him in the more 
agreeable duty of making war on tur- 
keys, partridges, pheasants, and occa- 
sionally upon deer. These gentlemen, 
some of whom hold responsible public 
stations, while others have made honoura- 
ble attainments in art and letters, are yet 
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living; and it is matter of regret that 
they have not spoken “ with authority,” 
as they might have done, of this period 
in the life of their friend and kinsman. 
We should have had a faithful and at- 
tractive picture of the scenes in which 
the young Virginia poet acquired that 
proficiency in field sports which distin- 
guished him,*in the eyes of many rer- 
sons, as greatly as his success in letters. 

In a hunting article, styled “ The Tur- 
key Hunter in his Closet,” he says, “My 
passion for, and all the skill I possess 
in turkey hunting, grew out of my asso- 
ciation with two gentlemen nearly of my 
own age, and closely related to me in 
blood. One of these is so inveterate a 
hunter of this particular game, that his 
friends call him ‘ Turkey-Foot”” And 
writing subsequently to a friend, Mr. 
Griswold, he says, “It has occurred to 
me to turn my passion for hunting, and 
my ‘crowding experiences’ (gathered in 
fifteen or sixteen years of life in the 
merriest Virginia Society) of hunting, 
fishing, country races, character and 
want of character, woods, mountains, 
fields and waters, into a rambling book.” 
It is to be regretted that this intention 
was not carried into execution. A vol- 
ume of rare freshness would have been 
the result; for in the wooded hills of 
Frederick and Berkeley, on the banks of 
the stream bearing the musical Indian 
name of the Opequon, the young sports- 
man not only found every species of 
game—deer, turkeys, partridges, phea- 
sants, in profusion ; the locality was fur- 
ther interesting as the haunt of more than 
one singular character, which a graphic 
pen might have seized upon and immor- 
talized. The memory of one of these, 
an old hunter named Davie Burns, still 
lingers. His singularities would have 
afforded scope for the genius of Cooper 
or Irving—his figure, as he sat at the 
door of his clap-boarded cabin, surround- 
ed by his fishing nets and hounds, was 
worthy of the pencil of Strother or Dar- 
ley. It was here, on the banks of the 
Opequon and the Potomac, in the beauti- 
ful days of autumn, and amid the breezy 
hills that the subject of our sketch ac- 
quired that robust liking for open air 
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occupations which never deserted him‘ 
He pursued his game amid the most pic- 
turesque scenes—drinking in at every 
pore, the free air of the hills and 
mountains: often whole days were spent 
in the woods, or the lodges of the wild 
hunters. Away from the dwarfing in- 
fluences of ‘‘ society,” and ‘the world,” 
the youthful sportsman yielded himself to 
the spirit of the place, and became a true 
forester—experiencing as supreme a de- 
light in the wild hills and “ beneath the 
greenwood tree,” as ever did his favour- 
ite character, the bold outlaw, Rebin 
Hood. He was in truth an outlaw by 
his own choice—not seldom sleeping 
under the blue canopy all spangled with 
stars, and returning to the elegant 
abodes of comfort and hospitality around 
him only when the keen pleasures of the 
chase had pa)led and the “ merry society ” 
of which he speaks attracted him—the 
smiles of ladies fair—or the pages of 
his friends, the elder poets. 

Throughout his writings we discern 
the influence of these early scenes and 
associations. There is a breezy freshness 
in them—a breath from the woods, as it 
were, impregnated with the odour of 
leaves, and the perfumes of the forest. 
It is not fanciful to add that in the Frois- 
sart Ballads, and other portions of his 
works, the verse glides onward with the 
musical flow of the Opequon, on whose 
banks the poet so frequently paused to 
gaze at the enchanting landscape through 
which it steals to the Potomac. It was 
one of these forest streams, doubtless, by 
whose side he saw the maiden of his 
poem ; the fair Emily : 


“When I beheld her—form and face 

So lithe, so fair—the spirit race 

Of whom the better poets dreamed, 
Came to my thought, and I half deemed 
My earth-born mistress, pure and good, 
Was some such lady of the wood 
As she who worked at spell and snare, 
With Huon of the dusky hair, 

Or fied, in likeness, of a doe 

Before the fleet youth Angelo. 

But these infirm imaginings 

Flew quite away on instant wings, 

I called her name, A swift surprise 
Came whitely to her face, but soon. 


It fled before some daintier dyes, 
And, laughing like a brook in June, 
With sweet accost she welcomed me.” 


In the tale, “John Carper, the Hunter 
of Lost River,” the love of wild scenes 
and homely character is strongly dis- 
played. The hunter himself possesses 
rare truthfulness to life. Nothing in the 
portrait is over-coloured, or introduced for 
“‘effect””—that bane of cotemporary litera- 
ture: he stands before us, the simple 
mountaineer, with warm feelings, a brave 
heart and an unerring eye for a deer or 
an Indian. Another portrait, that of 
the “‘ Gray-Beard Miller of Crooked Run,”’ 
in The Murder of Cornstalk, exhibits the 
same fresh colouring and fidelity to real 
life. 


“The summer boughs of a chestnut spread 
Over his white and reverend head, 

And, catching the west-wind in their leaves, 
Rustled against his cabin eaves. 

The wind that stirred the lintel tree 
Touched the old man tenderly.” 


The miller relates the wild tragedy of 
the death of the great Cornstalk: and 
the poet has displayed great art in mak- 
ing him thus narrate, as an eye-witness, 
the famous event. Many such incidents, 
characters and descriptions, occur in Mr. 
Cooke’s prose writings, but it is in his 
poems particularly that we find the result 
of these early days on the Opequon—in 
his “Life in the Autumn Woods”—“The 
Mountains”—and other pieces. These 
are so many panoramas of the vivid and 
inspiring life which he led. The “brave 
splendour” of the autumn flushes his 
cheeks and pulses, and his verse glows 
with it. 


“ What a brave splendour 
Is in the October air! How rich and clear— 
How life-full and all joyous! We must 
render tly? 
Love to the Spring-time, with its sproutings 
tender, 
As to a child quite dear— 
But Autumn is a noon, prolonged, of glory,— 
A manhood not yet hoary?!’ 


But the splendid scene is but the theatre 
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for the impulsive sportsman; he immedi- 
ately continues: 


“ What passionate 
And wild delight is in the proud swift 
chase! 
Go out what time the lark, at heaven’s red 
gate, 
Soars joyously singing—quite infuriate 
With the high pride of his place; 
What time the unrisen sun arrays the 
morning 
In its first bright adorning. 


“ Hark the shrill horn— 
As sweet to hear as any clarion— 
Piercing with silver call the ear of morn; 
And mark the steeds, stout Curtal, and Top- 

thorn, 

And Greysteil, and the Don— 
Each one of them his fierymood displaying 

With pawing and with neighing. 


“Urge your swift horse 
After the crying hounds in this fresh hour, 
Vanquish high hills—stem perilous streams 
perforce— 
Where the glades ope give free wings to 
your course— 
And you will know the power 
Of the brave chase—and how of griefs, the 
sorest, 
A cure is in the forest!” 


But the wild freedom of the fields 
and woods,—the pursuit of game—the 
“slaughter of the deer”—the rapid rush 
on horseback through the open glades—is 
not the sole attraction, the only pleasure 
of the poet, He says: 


“I love the woods 
In this best season of the liberal year; 
I love to haunt their whispering solitudes, 
And give myself to melancholy moods, 
With no intruder near: 
And find strange lessons, as I sit and ponder, 
On every natural wonder.” 
fs 


He adds, it is true: 


“ But not alone 
As Shakspeare’s melancholy courtier loved 
Ardennes, 
Love I the Autumn forest: and I own 
I would not oft have mused as he, but 
flown 


To hunt with Amiens:—” 
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but still we fancy that, in the intervals, 
80 to speak, of his fever, the youthful 
hunter was a true disciple of Jacques— 
sharing fully that “ humourous sadness” 
which the melancholy courtier describes 
as compounded of so many ingredients. 
We feel very certain that he would never 
have fired upon the panting deer, the 
“sad creature wounded” despite his 
declaration in the succeeding couplet. 

More than one of his early friends have 
assured us that, even in the most exciting 
scenes, he never wholly forgot his calling. 
He was still the student and interpreter 
of the mysteries of Nature—discovering 
in the “whispering solitudes” of which 
he speaks, and the “ natural wonder” of 
the falling leaf, or the stream at his feet, 
the subtle charm known to the poetic 
dreamer. Stretched beneath the great 
trees towering above him; with no com- 
panion but his dog, or it may be, Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen beside him on the leafy 
carpet:—thus buried in the depths of the 
woods, away from the bustle and glare of 
the world, the days of the young Vir- 
ginian quickly flitted by—and amid such 
scenes was shaped that poetical character 
which ever after led its possessor to re. 
gard Nature as his loving friend—and to 
people the wildest solitude with the 
bright and beautiful figures of his im- 
agination. 

Thus, in alternate devotion to exciting 
field sports, poetic reveries over the open 
pages of the Chaucer or Elizabethan 
poets, and the claims of: that “merriest 
Virginia society” of which.he speaks, 
passed the two or three years succeeding 
his return from Princeton. Did it fall 
within our scheme, we might present a 
picture of that merry life, not wholly de- 
ficient, we think, in interest. On the 
canvass would figure very many gay festi- 
vals and country frolics—fishing parties 
of young men and maidens, wandering 
on the banks of the beautiful stream, or 
sailing in the boat which gently rocks to- 
day upon the current, under the great 
willow shadowing the Opequon, as in 
other years—gay riding parties, gallop- 
ing through the Spring or Autumn 
woods—the time enlivened by the smiles 
of ladies fair—by a hundred jests, and 
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by joyous laughter long since hushed, 
but ringing still in the memories and 
hearts of those who remain to read these 
lines—night-hunting with hounds, or the 
spear used in transfixing fish seen by the 
light of the blazing torch—horse races— 
country weddings, where to the merry 
violin, the joyous reel went on its way in 
triumph, and the festival was kept up, 
without flagging, day after day and night 
after night:—these and a hundred other 
scenes in the old country halls, beneath 
the great oaks, or on the banks of the 
picturesque streams, might we describe ; 
and if a strong natural taste, united to a 
considerable acquaintance with such pas- 
times be enough, we might make the 
picture entertaining. But the want of 
space forbids, and perhaps the theme 
would be to such as remember the 
“vanished laughter” of those scenes, a 
somewhat sad one:—recalling as it would 
to these—the friends and kinsmen of the 
subject of our sketch—the days when he 
was a bright-faced youth, his smile full 
of the happiest sunshine, his laugh the 
very echo of mirth and joy, it would only 
enhance the sorrowful character of that 
other picture—the pale statuesque coun- 
tenance of the poet sleeping his last 
sleep—not looking from beneath his pallid 
eyelids on the weeping circle, gazing 
silently on his tranquil face—but smiling 
as he smiled when he died. 

But our sketch of these youthful days 
expands unduly. During the period 
referred to, the young huntsman and poet 
was living at “Glengary,” his father’s 
estate, near Winchester. Whilst at home 
he passed his days either in active field 
sports, or in offering a divided homage to 
law and literature. Many of his friends 
now living will remember the little office 
in the grove, approached by a path, 
winding across velvet sward beneath 
lofty trees, where he wrote many of his 
earlier poems. The murmur of an Molian 
harp, placed in the window, made the 
place vocal with delicate music ; and here 
passed many delightful hours, spent by 
the youthful poet in congenial communion 
with the “sweet singers” of the elder 
English literature. The result of these 
studjes was a series of articles on the 
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early “English Poetry.” These were 
published in the first volume of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, then recently 
established—to which periodical Mr. 
Cooke continued his contributions to the 
time of his death; his latest work, ‘“‘The 
Chevalier Merlin,” appearing there un- 
finished. The papers on “ English Poetry” 
were greatly admired, we are informed, 
by Judge Beverly Tucker, and otuer 
competent critics, who regarded them as 
somewhat extraordinary productions for 
so young aman. Indeed they display a 
familiarity with, and critical appreciation 
of the elder poets, which would do honour 
to a matured intellect. They were fol- 
lowed at intervals by the “Song of the 
Seasons,” ‘“‘ The Creation of the Antelope,” 
“Young Rosalie Lee,” and, we believe, 
“Florence Vane,” which if not here 
published, was at least produced at this 
period, or soon after. To these were 
added some prose articles and poems pub- 
lished in the Winchester Virginian. 

But these favourite pursuits did not 
wholly banish the study of the law. Mr, 
Cooke came to the bar before he was 
twenty-one, and in the same year, we be- 
lieve, was married. His wife was Miss 
Anne Tayloe Burwell, of the worthy 
family of the latter name in Clarke 
county—a lady who was too soon des- 
tined to support the dying head of one to 
whom she had proved an abiding joy and 
consolation. The years succeeding his 
marriage were spent by Mr. Cooke, to a 
much greater extent, in the practice of his 
profession, than in the indulgence of his 
literary tastes. The law, however, was 
never a favourite with him, as has been 
almost universally the case with those 
possessing the higher and more expanded 
imagination. Its routine of drudgery, 
and doubtless many of its technicalities, 
were repugnant to him. Though we 
have frequently been informed that his 
neighbours placed great reliance on his 
legal advice, and also, that his efforts as 
a public speaker, at the bars of the courts, 
were indicative of very striking powers 
in that direction, we are induced to think 
that he never surrendered to the law the 
best powers of his intellect, or acquired 
any fondness for its prosecution. When 
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a few years afterwards his father, forced 
by the fall in the value of his real estate, 
the burning of his fine establishment at 
“Glengary,” and additional misfortunes, 
sought a wider and more lucrative field 
for his exertions in the capital of the 
State, Mr. Cooke virtually abandoned the 
active prosecution of his profession, and 
settled down quietly with his young 
family at the “‘ Vineyard,” in the Shenan- 
doah valley, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. 

The beautiful region in which he thus 
took up his abode, was eminently favour- 
able to the pursuits in which he loved to 
engage. A hospitable and refined society 
surrounded the little village of Millwood, 
at the distance of a few miles—the 
neighbouring mountains were filled with 
pheasants, turkeys and other game—but 
above all, the affluent grace and beauty 
of the noble landscape appealed to his 
most cherished tastes and instincts as a 
poet, and ardent lover of the “sweet 
aspects” and wild charms of Nature. 
Much has been written touching the de- 
lightful character of this region. Mr. 
Irving, in his Life of Washington, speaks 
of its “magnificent forests; and Mr. 
Simms, in his delightful Southward Ho, 
which we regret is not before us, says 
that in the Shenandoah valley a poet may 
find his most perfect realization of the 
charms of Arcady. The good Burnaby, 
an English traveller, who crossed at 
Ashby’s Gap in 1759, devotes a glowing 
page to the attractions of the landscape, 
as seen from the summit of the mountain. 

“When I was got to the top,” he says, 
“‘T was inexpressibly delighted with the 
scene that opened before me. Immedi- 
ately under the mountain, which was 
covered. with chameedaphnes in full 
bloom, was a most beautiful river—be- 
yond this, an extensive plain diversified 
with every pleasing object which Nature 
can exhibit; and at the distance of fifty 
miles another ridge of still more lofty 
mountains, called the Great or North 
Ridge, which enclosed and terminated the 
whole.” “The Shenandoah,” he con- 
tinues, “is exceedingly romantic and 
beautiful, forming great variety of falls, 
and is so transparent that you may see 
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the greatest variety of pebbles at the 
depth of eight or ten feet..... I could 
not but reflect with pleasure on the situ- 
ation of these people, and think if there 
is such a thing as happiness in this life, 
that they enjoy it. Far from the bustle 
of the world, they live in the most de- 
lightful climate and riehest soil imagina- 
ble: they are everywhere surrounded 
with beautiful prospects andsylvan scenes, 
lofty mountains, transparent streams, 
falls of water, rich valleys and mystic 
woods..... They live in perfect liberty 
and possess what many princes would 
give half their dominions for—health, 
content and tranquillity of mind.” 

“The Vineyard,” the residence of the 
poet, is a handsome edifice, and stands 
on a species of table land near Ashby’s 
Gap, in perhaps the most beautiful portion 
of the entire valley—that just described 
by Burnaby. We shall not soon forget a 
morning in the summer of 1848, when 
we accompanied him to a point near at 
hand, from which the varied beauties of 
the exquisite landscape were plainly dis- 
cerned. immediately to the left stretched 
the battlements of the Blue Ridge, run- 
ning far away to the South, and disap- 
pearing in a silvery mist which fell over 
the billowy headlands like a veil of gauze. 
Against the conical peak called the ‘‘ Blue 
Ball,” with its dark crowding pines, a 
dense white vapour, rising from the Shen- 
andoah, was visible,—and through this 
vapour the purple rays of sunrise plung- 
ed like the spears of an embattled host, 
routing and driving it before them. In 
front a rolling country of green hills and 
wooded vales stretched away to the great 
North mountain, blue against the West- 
ern horizon; and in the middle of the 
valley, at the distance of about twenty 
miles, the imposing Massinutton range 
soared into the sky like a mighty wave 
of the ocean—its summit covered with 
light fleecy clouds which resembled foam. 
From the foliage of the forests rose the 
white walls of many country seats,—and 
over the whole landscape of hill and 
meadow, mountain and river, hovered 
that limpid haze, if we may use the ex- 
pression, which so tempers the clear sun- 
light of the region, rounding every beau- 
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tiful outline, and communicating to the 
face of nature an enchanting warmth 
and softness. 

From the lofty elevation upon which 
we stood, were visible more than one spot 
made memorable by the presence of great 
names,—and when not seen for the inter- 
vening forest, we still knewthat they were 
near at hand. “Greenway Court,” the 
residence of the eccentric nobleman, 
Lord Fairfax, who left the splendours of 
the English Court to come and spend the 
rest of his life in the wilds of Virginia 
surrounded by his deer hounds, still 
slept, with its old belfries, under the 
great trees but a few miles distant :—and 
here it was that a young surveyor, cross- 
ing the ford of the Shenandoah in the 
neighbourhood, had tarried for a season 
in the month of March, 1748, one hun- 
dred years before—a young surveyor 
only sixteen years of age, whose name 
was George Washington. Across the 
hills to the right was “ Soldier’s Rest,” 
where he had often slept, his weary 
head resting upon his knapsack ;—and in 
the distance was Winchester, the border 
sentinel of old days, where the same boy 
at twenty-three went through the terrible 
ordeal of the Indian massacres—bear- 
ing the woes and sufferings of the fron- 
tier on his youthful shoulders. In front 
—to end our enumeration—just beyond 
the village of Millwood was “Saratoga,” 
the residence of General Daniel Morgan, 
the hero of Quebec,’ and Saratoga, and 
the Cowpens, who came here after a long 
and stormy life to rest from his toils. A 
hundred spots were thus suggestive of 
the past and its great names—of a thou- 
sand stirring deeds and “moving acci- 
dents.” Indeed the valley of the Shen- 
andoah is everywhere eloquent of the 
past. The “ beautiful and abounding 
river” flows through history and ro- 
mance, as well as through tall woodlands 
and green fields—over legends and for- 
gotten things as over the bright sands 
and pebbles in its bed. The old days of 
the last century, and the centuries be- 
fore, saw the Delawares and Catawbas 
clash together in the wild solitudes—the 
Blue Ridge and the Massinutton echoed 
with their savage shouts, and the limpid 
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stream was often dyed with blood :—for 
authentic history tells us that this region 
was in former years the battlefield of 
tribes and nations. Now itis tranquil and 
smiling—the blood and terror are forgot- 
ten; but every lover of the great past 
will hope that the “glory of ‘the place” 
will stay. Nota stone should fall—not 
a footprint disappear. That dreadful dis- 
integration which preys upon the foun- 
dations, however durable they may be, 
of the most splendid monuments of the 
Old World, should never be permitted to 
invade these places and memorials, They 
speak more clearly than all else of our 
heroic age. 

We digress: but what we have said 
of the Shenandoah valley is not without 
bearing upon the subject of this paper. 
Every one is largely influenced by his 
surroundings, and especially is this true 
of those possessing the sensitive organi- 
zation of the poet. Beyond all doubt, 
very much of the noblest poetry of 
Wordsworth was inspired by the wild 
and beautiful scenery of Windermere— 
and the author of “The Mountains” 
drew his inspiration from a similar 
source. 

It was here, in this affluent and lovely 
land, as we have already said, that Mr. 
Cooke spent the remainder of his life. 
Surrounded by warm friends who loved 
and admired him with the heartiest affec- 
tion and constancy—rarely fortunate in 
a family whose greatest happiness seem- 
ed to be in anticipating and devoting 
themselves to his slightest wishes :—with 
his favourite poets, historians, and novel- 
ists ranged before him on the shelves of 
his library—and when his old tastes 
seized upon him, the wild tracts of the 
mountain near at hand fully stocked with 
game for his amusement :—thus moored, 
so to speak, as a tranquil country gen- 
tleman,—his daily life, occupations, and 
surroundings, singularly genial and adap- 
ted to his tastes, it seemed that the lit- 
erature of his native land should be en- 
riched by the best growth of his intellect, 
unforced by harassing cases, and ex- 
panding freshly, uader the healthful in- 
fluences of ease, tranquillity and happi- 
ness. Man disposes—the remainder of 
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the sad proverb tells the rest. But we 
shali not anticipate. 

He did not at once return to his litera- 
ry pursuits. The Law still demanded a 
portion of his time, and when freed from 
the claims of the county courts, his old 
tastes for hunting, riding, and angling, 
generally urged their claims successfully 
upon his attention. Agriculture and 
gardening were favourite occupations 
with him also; and he took special de- 
light in fine fruit trees, grapes, and to a 
less degree in flowers. In a letter lying 
before us, and written at this period, he 
says, “ My fruit trees are beautiful. The 
peaches—eighteen varieties of the most 
famous kind—are full of fine, large fruit. 
My apricots are already bending with the 
weight of their fruit. The nectarines are 
in the same category. Apples, pears—of 
which latter I have fifteen trees, each 
different from the other—plums and cher- 
ries have not borne. My grapes, figs, 
raspberries, strawberries, etc., will not 
bear this year. The grapes are of su- 
perb varieties—the Vel, Violet Muscat, 
Frontinac, Golden Chasselas, Black Ham- 
burg, Catawba, Isabella, Bland, and 
Sweet Water, are everywhere.” 

When not occupied by these more im- 
portant amusements at his home, he gave 
himself up with great gusto to his boy- 
ish proclivities, nurtured on the banks of 
the Opequon, and in the fields and woods 
of “Glengary.” With his double-barrel 
aud favourite pointer, he would often 
make the entire circuit of the “ Vine- 
yard” estate, covering nearly a thousand 
acres—and frequently these expeditions 
would extend to the neighbouring moun- 
tain, which abounded, as we have said, 
with game. At other times, with some 
favourite friend, he would seek the banks 
of the Shenandoah, less than a mile dis- 
tant, and spend hour after hour in the 
tranquil pursuit of honest old Izaak 
Walton’s diversion—taking pleasure, we 
have heard him say, in “the very rustle 
of the leaves” of the gigantic sycamores 
bending above the limpid current. His 
success in these pursuits was very re- 
markable—more especially in field sports 
proper. Upon a scrap of paper before 
us, we have a chance memorandum of 
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game killed. The quantity of turkeys, 
pheasants, partridges, etc., would aston- 
ish a city sportsman. His long and ar- 
dent pursuit of every species of game 
had given him a thorough knowledge of 
their habits and haunts, and it was often 
observed that his success was ample 
where others had returned without a 
single trophy of their skill. Accustom- 
ed to rely upon this practical acquaint- 
ance with the habits of birds and his 
own powers, he had a great dislike for 
everything like frippery in his brother 
hunters,—and describes with great gusto 
& young gentleman “with gold specta- 
cles, a mustache, and a coat with rounded 
collars,” going in his elegant tandem, 
followed by a servant with bird-bag and 
pouch, to shoot turkeys. ‘I have a dis- 
taste for dandy shooting jackets,” he 
adds, “‘and dandy particularities in the 
nomenclature of birds and beasts. I 
wish never so long as I live to bag either 
coturnix Virginiana, or perdrix Virgin- 
iana—yet I go to some trouble in pre- 
paring for the fall campaign against Yir- 
ginia partridges,” His campaigns were 
fatal—but fatal no less to himself. To 
the passionate love of his favourite sov- 
ereign he finally fell a victim. His last 
illness was primarily brought on by pass- 
ing through the icy waters of the Shen- 
andoah, on a freezing winter morning 
before sunrise, in pursuit of game in the 
neighbouring mountain. 

“So,” he wrote, “have passed, five, 
six, seven, eight years, and now I am 
striving after long disuse of my literary 
veins, to get the rubbish of idle habits 
away, and work them again.” The ef- 
fort was successful, and Mr. Cooke con- 
tinued to write both in prose and poetry 
during the remainder of his life. During 
these last years his character greatly 
changed—gaining largely in elevation 
and seriousness—which led him finally 
to embrace warmly and faithfully the 
great truths of Christianity. Always 
with a tendency toward piety, and hold- 
ing in profound respect the great system 
of our holy religion, he had still, like 
most young gentlemen whose lives are 
spent in such “merry society” as he 
speaks of, given little thought to the 
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solemn meditations of the Christian. 
His changed habits of thought led him 
finally, at a period just preceding his 
death, to commence family prayer, and 
declare his changed feelings. 

But we must turn to a brief enumera- 
tion of his productions at this time:— 
they are not numerous but in his best 
manner. In the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger he published The Crime of Andrew 
Blair, a tragic tale “ exhibiting a wonder- 
ful acquaintance with the secret springs 
of human passion,”—The Gregories of 
Hackwood, of a similar character—John 
Carper, the Hunter of Lost River, which 
takes the reader to the wild mountains 
of Western Virginia in the days of the 
Revolution,— Frisicthon, an amusing story 
of antiquity—and The Two Country 
Houses, the best in our opinion of the 
series. ‘ These tules,” says Mr. Thomp- 
son in his memoir, “‘ were greatly ad- 
mired by the readers of the Messenger 
for the accurate delineations of character 
they presented, the affluence and purity 
of the author’s style, and the general 
vraisemblance of the incidents. Nowhere 
is the profuse hospitality of the olden 
time set before us in a more picturesque 
and agreeeble manner than in The Two 
Country Houses,” 

In 1847 appeared from the press of 
Carey & Hart, the Froissart Ballads and 
other Poems—the ballads being “‘versified 
transcripts from Froissart,” thrown off 
with great rapidity, and as we are in- 
formed by the poet in a letter to Mr. 
Griswold, “ with the reluctance of a tur- 
key hunter kept from his sport.” They 
were, however, received with unusual 
favour by the most intelligent critics— 
one of whom speaks of the work as “a 
volume ill suited to the utilitarian cast of 
the age, but exhibiting a ‘ brave pomp’ 
akin to the prose march of the ancient 
chroniclers, and overflowing with the best 
inspirations of song.” 

Mr. Cooke’s last work was The Cheva- 
lier Merlin, a serial romance, of which he 
says in a letter before us, ‘“ The Cheva- 
lier Merlin,” an autobiographical novel, 
which starting from a Norse hill reaches to 
Bender, and back again to Gothland. 
The Chevalier is with Charles XII. at 
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Bender. I made the story in a few 
hours.” The intelligent critic above 
quoted, Mr. Thompson, says of the story, 
“Of its execution we cannot speak too 
highly: the language is chosen with the 
most exquisite propriety; the dialogue 
possesses the sparkling transparency and 
runs on with the musical lapse of a moun- 
tain streamlet ; and the manners of the 
age are described with unvarying fidel- 
ity. Edgar A. Poe declared in the hear- 
ing of the writer of this sketch, that the 
Chevalier Merlin was less a novel than a 
poem, and that no one but Mr. Cooke 
could have written it.” 

The work was suddenly arrested by the 
author’s death. After a brief illness 
which no one anticipated as at all likely 
to prove fatal in its character, he died at 
the “Vineyard” of pneumonia, on the 
20th of January, 1850. 

We think those who have examined 
with critical attention the poems of Puar- 
Lip PENDLETON Cooke, and estimated 
fairly the earnest which they gave of 
after triumphs, will agree with us, that in 
his death, the literature of his native 
land sustained no common loss :—that 
American letters no less than his loving 
family and friends suffered grievously 
when he was thus 


“Snatched all too early from that august 
Fame 

That on the serene heights of silvered age, 

Waited with laurelled hands.” 


To such a fame, we have abundant rea- 
son to know that he was singularly indif- 
ferent—‘“I look upon these matters se- 
renely,” he said in a letter to Mr. Thomp- 
son, the editor of the Messenger, “ and 
will treat renown as Sir Thomas More 
advises concerning guests—welcome its 
coming when it cometh, hinder not with 
oppressive eagerness its going when it 
goeth.” It came to greet him, but he 
never greatly valued it. His high call- 
ing was pursued for its own sake—poesy 
was its own exceeding great reward to 
him. He made few verses nor often con- 
sented to the scourging labour of embody- 
ing his beautiful ideals :—the ideals them- 
selves were enough. He enjoyed with 
the most exquisite happiness, their pres- 
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ence in his mind and heart—their “ bright 
influences” threw a flood of glory on his 
life—beyond that he cared nothing, asked 
nothing. In the leafy depths of the Au- 
tumn forest:—on the great mountains 
bathed: in the purple light of dawn or 
sunset:—by the banks of murmuring 
streams whose mysterious language he 
seemed to understand, his muse followed 
and stood beside him—a beautiful maiden 
gazing on him with gracious eyes, smi- 
ling, and pointing out in the clouds which 
floated tranquilly above, or the burnished 
mirror at his feet, the beautiful and noble 
shapes which people the airy world of 
the poet. It was enough that he could 
return thus to the days when he wandered 
with Young Rosalie Lee, by valley and 
river, and beneath the shadow of the 
“old wood bright with blossoms :’’—or 
else with Emily, whose 


“temples fair 
Caressed by locks of dark brown hair,” 


dwelt in his enamored memory :—that he 
could go again to the hoary ruin where 
Florence Vane listened to his vows, or to 
the quiet spot where beneath lilies and 
pansies she slept silently :—it was enough 
that the Power of the Bards aroused for 
him, clear, brilliant, breathing as it were, 
the splendid scenes of the great English 
story—the “plumes of Normandy” at 
Battle Abbey—king Rufus hurled from 
his “ flying steed”—the lover of the fair 
Rosamond “ stealing to Woodstock bow- 
er’—the gallant Harry Monmouth—and 
the “‘ bannered roses”—good queen Bess 
and Robin Hood, and Marian with her 


“pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer.” 


It was enough to see and feel the presence, 
as it were, of these bright and beautiful 
shapes, and those of Gawain, the gentle 
knight, and Jocelind, and all the long 
procession of sweet faces and great forms: 
——with this august world of loveliness and 
splendor open to him, as vividly through 
the imagination as though in actual re- 
ality, the poet did not greatly covet the 
favour of the universe in which he lived, 
the clink of compliment, or the poor sen- 
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os 
timent of gratified vanity. There ‘was 
assuredly no bitterness or slighting esti- 
mate of the world, in this: for after all is 
said, and every argument against its pos- 
sibility is exhausted, there will still re- 
main a fact which the lives of many prove, 
that often, the outer world disappears, 
and the poetical nature~is content to be 
and not to perform—indifferent to all be- 
side its own beautiful existence. 

Such a fact is almost incredible to some: 
but none the less is it a truth, while the 
world is rushing onward in the excited 
race for power or wealth—while the “‘man 
of business” is toiling from morning to 
night in dusty cities—the poet’s days are 
gladly passed far away beneath the blue 
canopy, by rippling streams, or on the 
brows of lofty mountains. Of what is he 
thinking ? Of stocks, or dividends, or in- 
voices? Of the means of advancing him- 
self—of making men “ pluck off their 
hats” when he approaches, and do honour 
to him? Let us listen to the murmur 
which escapes from his lips. 


“T love to forget ambition 
And hope, in the mingled thought, 
Of valley and wood and meadow 
Where, whilome my spirit caught, 
Affection’s holiest breathings— 
Where under the skies with me 
Young Rosalie roved, aye drinking 
From joy’s bright Castaly. 


“J think of the valley and meadow 
Of the old wood bright with blossoms 
Of the pure and chastened gladness 
Upspringing in our bosoms. 
I think of the lonely turtle 
So tongued with melancholy, 
Of the hue of the drooping moonlight 
And the starlight pure and holy. 


“Of the beat of a heart most tender 
The sigh of a shell-tinct lip 

As soft as the land tones wandering 
For leagues over ocean deep: 

Of a step as light in its falling 
On the breast of the beaded lea 

As the fall of the faéry moonlight 
On the leaf of yon tulip tree. 


“T think of these—and the murmur 
Of bird and Katydid, 

Whose home is the grave-yard cypress 
Whose goblet the honey reed. 
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’ 

And then I weep! for Rosalie 
Has gone to her early rest: 

And the green-lipped reed and the daisy 
Suck sweets from her maiden breast.” 


Or it is another “ maiden of past years” 
who rises to his memory—perhaps the 
same under another name; but now re- 
membered with pain and bitterness al- 
most, and yet with a lingering, yearning 
affection, as her figure reappears from the 
obscuring mists of other days: 


“T loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream, and early, 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hopes, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


“ The ruin Jone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told,— 

That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


“Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main; 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane. 


“ But fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


“ The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vieing, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane !” 
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A gentleman of the far west, who had 
never seen the author, gave his little 
daughter the name of Florence Vane, and 
in a published letter says truthfully of 
this poem, it is “full of the true dignity 
of a poet and good man”—the rhythm 
“like the waters of a spring, the pouring 
out of purity and vigorous freshness.” 
We think this estimate will scarcely be FE 
disputed. ' 

Our object in this sketch is not to offer 
a critical estimate of the value of the au- 
thor’s contributions to American poesy, 
supported by citations from his works. 
But we cannot refrain from adding two 
other brief poems, which very admirably , 
illustrate the writer’s mental ‘and moral 
characteristics. The first is 





THE DEATH OF ARNOLD WINKELREID. 


“Right hardy are the men, I trow, 
Who build upon the mountain’s brow, 
And love the gun, and scorn the plough. 


“ Not such soft pleasures pamper these 
As lull the subtil Bengalese, E 
Or islanders of Indian seas. : 


“ A rugged hand to cast their seed— 
A rifle for the red deer’s speed—— 
With these their swarming huts they feed. 








“ Such men are freedom’s body guard ; 
On their high rocks, so cold, and hard, 
They keep her surest watch and ward. 


“Of such was William Tell, whose brow 
Hurtled its shafts so long ago, © 
At red Motgarten’s overthrow. 


“Of such was Arnold Winkelreid 
Who saved his fatherland at need, 
And won, in death, heroic meed. 


“ That deed will live a thousand years! 
Young Arnold with his Switzer peers, 
Fronted a hedge of Austrian spears. 


“No mountain sword might pierce that 
hedge, 

But Arnold formed the Bernese wedge— 

Himself, unarmed, its trusty edge. 


“ His naked arms he oped wide, 
A great thought filled his eyes with pride 
‘Make way for Liberty,’ he cried. 
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“ And bounding at a runner’s pace, 
He met his foeman face to face, 
And swept five spears in his embrace. 


“He sheathed them in his breast and side, 
And dragged them to the earth—and died, 
Making a gap five spearmén wide. 


“ A moment’s pause for gallant wonder! 
Then crashing like the Ural thunder 
When mountain crags are rent asunder— 


“ Over their hero, stormily. 
Broke the brave sons of Liberty— 
And Switzerland again was free.” 


From the stormy music of this glowing 
lyric, let us pass to another poem which 
has touched a tender chord in many 
hearts. It is entitled: 


“TO MY DAUGHTER LILY. 


“Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 
Since you were born to be 
A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness tu ::2: 
A little shivering, feeble thing, 
You were to touch and view, 
But we could see a promise in 
Your baby eyes of blue. 


“ You fastened on our hearts, Lily, 
As day by day wore by, 

And beauty grew upon your cheeks 
And deepened in your eye, 

A year made dimples in your hands 
And plumped your little feet, 

And you had learned some merry ways, 
Which we thought very sweet. 


“ And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
Your wee mouth learned to say, 
Your mother kissed it fifty times 
And marked the famous day, 
I know not even now, my dear, 
If it were quite a word 
But your proud mother surely knew 
For she the sound had heard. 


“When you were four years old, Lily, 
You were my little friend, 

And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talks without an end. 

You little ones are sometimes wise, 
For you are undefiled, 

A grave grown man will start to hear 

The strange words of a child. 
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“ When care pressed on our house, Lily, 
Pressed with an iron hand, 

I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land. 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherhood 


“ And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags 
And vice in cloth of gold: 

But in your innocence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


“ At last our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain: 

In the good land where we were born, 
We may be happy still, 

A life ef love will bless our home— 
The house upon the hiil. 


“Thanks to your gentle face, Lily! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The \ittie ones were dear to him, 
Who died upon the Rood— 

I ask his gentle care for you, 
And for your mother good.” 


In terminating our sketch, it is proper 
to add a few words in relation to the mor- 
al characteristics and personnel of the 
poet. He was the truest and most loyal 
of men, abhorring deceit indeed with ut- 
ter hatred, and systematically regulating 
all his words and actions. by the dictates 
of the purest sincerity and honour. Lis 
affections were singularly warm and en- 
during—we cannot conceive the possibil- 
ity of any one more deeply attached to 
his parents and whole family. In a let. 
ter before us, written during the sickness 
of one whom he loved with great deyo- 
tion, he says, “ give my overflowing love 
to her, and tell herthat I would buy off, 
if I could, every hour of sickness from 
her, at the cost of a week of it endured by 
myself.” To his “ kindred blood” he was 
ever profoundly faithful and devoted. 
Indeed his love for these, had in it some- 
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thing of the confiding simplicity of child- 
hood, Although in early life a man of 
strong and impulsive passions which more 
than once nearly led him into unfortunate 
affairs, his character latterly was extreme- 
ly gentle—his charity enlarged and libe- 
ral—the whole tone of his nature consid- 
erate and magnanimous. The affection 
which he felt for others, was warmly re- 
turned ; a gentleman of mature age and 
not given to impulsive outbreaks, said to 
us, not long since, that the death of 
his friend had shocked an: pained him 
more than any other event ia his entire 
life. 


In person Mr. Cooke was somewhat 
above the middle height, gracefully and 
compactly built, and very erect in his 
carriage. His powers of enduring fatigue 
were unusual—in his hunts he would of- 
ten wear out the strongest of his compan- 
ions. His countenance was the model of 
manly beauty, and bore a very striking 
resemblance to the celebrated ‘* Chandos” 
Shakspeare—a resemblance frequently 
noticed and commented on. None of the 
portraits or engravings which we have 
seen are at all faithful to the original. 
His eyes were of a deep hazel—his hair 
dark chestnut and curling—his expression 
- one of great tranquillity and repose. In 
his manner he was somewhat stately and 
reserved unless with intimate friends— 
but this peculiarity was much modified by 
a scrupulous courtesy,—that now known 
as the “old school gentleman” air. A 


very deep and musical voice, susceptible 
of great expression in conversation or his 
favourite amusement of reading from the 
old poets, added to the stately attraction 
of his manner. It was a very beautiful 
sight to see him in the midst of his youth- 
ful family, who loved him with extreme 
devotion—watching their happy move- 
ments with a grave sweet smile, and not 
seldom sharing in their sports. At such 
moments his countenance had something 
in it singularly soft and winning—the 
clear penetrating eyes grew mild and gen- 
tle, the proud, firm lips relaxed—and 
every feature of the fond father’s face 
became full of gracious kindness and af- 
fection. 

He smiled thus when he died : the pale 
tranquil face displayed no indication either 
of pain or dread: no infant ever slumber- 
ed more serenely. It was the look of one 
who had passed away gently from the 
world, in the comfort of a certain faith, 
and at peace with God and man. 

He sleeps in the “Old Chapel” grave- 
yard, beneath a headstone carved in the 
shape of a lyre, on whose inner surface 
is an antique harp without strings. A 
weeping willow droops above the tomb, 
sighing in every wind. So he slumbers 
peacefully beneath the turf of his native 
land—which he loved so well and faith- 
fully. 

“ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a man!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
COME AND GONE. 


Within those words how deep a meaning 
lies,— : 
A ray of light, a gloom; 
A ray as bright as summer evening skies, 
A darkness like the tomb. 


Yes, thou didst come like beam of evening 
star 
That, gleaming on the night, 
One moment sent its treasured ray afar 
And then was lost to sight. 


Couldst thou not stay to glad our home 
awhile, 
Our home so reft and lone, 
To light our pathway with thy tender smile, 
To cheer us with thy tone? 


No; by the truth that so bereaves my heart, 
The sorrow deeply shown, 
I feel that we have only met to part, 
That thou has Come and Gone. 
Caroline Howard. 


It would be almost a vain attempt to 
describe Vernon’s calm happiness when, 
upon reflection, he mused upon Isabel’s 
letter. A new impulse to live and be 
happy, spite of his blindness, was given 
him. He thought first of Sybil’s rejection 
of one, who, as Isabel had written, was 
in every way worthy of her, and it left 
him a hope that she might, unspoiled by 
the fascinations of a city life, be content 
to return to his more quiet home, and he 
revolved new plans in his mind to render 
that home more attractive to her than it 
had ever been. He sent for fresh luxu- 
ries and choice pictures ; he had a garden 
laid out which he called Sybil’s, and into 
which nothing but the rarest plants were 
to find entrance, and as it was Sybil’s de- 
light daily to arrange tasteful bouquets 
in every available nook and corner in the 
house, he ordered a variety of vases to 
be purchased, of antique forms and ex- 
quisite designs, blending poetry and 
sculpture, so that she might take renewed 
pleasure in her favourite occupation. 
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He cven personally gave orders for a 
thorough remodelling of Sybil’s own 
apartment, decorating it with a carpet 
which was more like an exquisite paint- 
ing than a combination of woollen colours, 
while her pretty furniture was replaced 
by another set of a unique and elegant 
design, in which, as in all that was the 
result of Vernon’s taste and judgment, 
might be traced an idea of the beautiful 
rather than the showy. Nor was the 
smallest particular neglected in the new 
arrangement, and now that he knew the 
shade of Sybil’s complexion from Isabel’s 
description, and that her hair was blonde 
and her eyes of the tenderest blue, he 
exchanged the hangings in her apartment 
for other drapery, so that it might lend 
to the beauty of the fair occupant its 
harmonizing and subduing tone. Then 
he reserved a place for the books which 
she loved, and further ornamented the 
room with exquisite and costly articles of 
vertu, 

These seemingly unimportant details 
interested him more than he might have 
been willing to confess, but they were 
for her, to give her pleasure, and this was 
excuse enough to himself. Then when 
all was completed, and the old house- 
keeper had declared her approbation of 
the change, and had wondered what 
Sybil would do and say when she should 
first enter that enchanting chamber, he, 
too, grew restlessly curious to know what 
her first impressions would be, and more 
impatient was he for her return than 
ever. And yet somewhat resigned was 
he to her absence, for a definite time was 
fixed upon for its duration, and before 
long he knew he would stand in her very 
presence and be contented once more, and 
the counting of the hours and minutes 
seemed to take away from them half their 
length. 

Then another object of pleasing con- 
templation to him was the idea of meet- 
ing Albert Linwood; of taking that true, 
honest hand once more within his own. 
of hearing his voice; of knowing that he 
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was near him once more after so many 
years of absence, in which everything 
had changed but their love for each other. 
What a bright picture the blind man 
painted in his mind—Sybil at home again 
cultivating her flowers, singing or learn- 
ing some new lesson from his lips, while 
seated as of yore at his feet, happy in 
his praise yet grateful for his chiding if 
she in the smallest particular deserved 
it;—Albert seated with them, his con- 
versation a rich treat as he discoursed 
upon what he had seen in that far journey, 
and his character doubly interesting, now 
that he had added to his other experi- 
ences the ennobling passion of a worth 
love ;—and Vernon himself, blind it is 
true to Sybil’s loveliness and Albert’s 
face radiant with happiness, but still con- 
tented at last under his terrible and ir- 
remediable affliction. 

It was the first really healthy view that 
Vernon had taken of his own troubles. 
He raised his head once more from the 
drooping posture which it was beginning 
to assume, with something like the hope 
of his old life in his face and form; 
snatches of gay song, memories of sweet 
passages of poztry burst from his lips ; 
he had turned over a new leaf in the 
book of existence; the very air which he 
breathed was more buoyant and welcome 
to him ; he seemed to feel that the sun- 
shine came in at the door where Sy- 
bil used to sit and listen to his songs, 
not as it had come in her absence, in a 
long line of unmeaning, yellow light, but 
with glowing, dancing rays, and he loved 
to draw his chair to the spot where she 
had passed so many of her twilight hours 
ere he knew the value of her whom he 
was entertaining unawares, and to feel 
their warming and cheering influence, 
and imagine that each ripple of gold as 
it reached him brought a special message 
telling cf her return. 

But the sunlight was unchanged, the 
earth and the air alike the same; the 
only alteration was the happy one in his 
own happy heart; but we, who have the 
privilege of looking into other hearts, 
know too well how ill-founded this 
security of content was, and how the 
beautiful picture that Vernon had painted 
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was sketched only upon the shadowy and 
evanescent clouds. 

We left Sybil crushed and alone, and 
Isabel speeding upon her mission of joy. 
It was enough for Albert to know that 
she had been won without asking how 
and why. Ile was quite satisfied with 
the garbled, ingenious statement which 
Isabel made. Love such as his never 
reasons; like one intoxicated with hap- 
piness he called Isabel his good angel 
and besought her to ask Sybil but for one 
moment to return to him, so that he might 
by a single word or look express his 
gratitude, but she was inexorable, know- 
ing full well that Sybil could not just yet 
have borne his presence, nor did she wish 
to subject her to it, remembering the 
mood in which she had left her, and that 
the chord drawn too tightly might snap if 
but touched with a feather’s weight. 
Therefore she silenced Albert’s eloquence 
by bidding him good night and wishing 
him pleasant dreams, while he, smiling 
incredulously at the thought of his losing 
that blessed state of happiness in un- 
conscious slumber, he, who would not 
be able to sleep for joy, departed with a 
promise of an early visit on the mor- 
row. 

After a brief unconsciousness, Sybil 
awoke to life and its miseries and the 
new part which now devolved upon her 
to play. She longed for sleep, and it 
came to her like a gentle mother witha 
soothing melody for the weary child, and 
calmed the fever in her frame and the 
wild throbbing in her head;—her last 


free sleep she seemed to feel that it was, 


for on the morrow Albert would have a 
right to know her very dreams. 

She arose early the next day and seek- 
ing Isabel, she expressed her desire to re- 
turn to Yernon Grove. Vernon would 
scarcely expect her to avail herself of his 
kindness to remain away another month; 
it was but right and proper, she said, un- 
der the new relations in which she found 
herself, to go at once to him and acquaint 
him that she had done his bidding to the 
utmost; she knew of no other reason 
why he could have wished her to stay 
except that she might return as Mr. Lin- 
wood’s affianced wife, and as the “ first 
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wish of his heart” was granted, she pre- 
sumed that she might now return. 

Sybil spoke bitterly and with a crushed 
and broken spirit, but Isabel was not 
moved ; there was something yet to be 
done, the drama was as yet incomplete, 
nor must the curtain fall before she had 
performed her part and won the applause 
and gratitude of Florence. I[t did not 
suit her to have Sybil leave her just yet, 
and so she reminded her of her promise, 
so willingly granted, to remain another 
month; and when Sybil said, in a strange 
tone of voice, that promises ought not to 
be held sacred with one so vile as she was, 
one who had forgotten what it was to be 
true, Isabel told her decidedly that it was 
not convenient for her to return at present, 
making some trivial and yet plausible 
excuse about the carriage which was to 
take her back to Vernon Grove. 

Thus even the change and excitement 
of the journey were denied Sybil; she 
was completely wretched, and she looked 
in vain for that approving, inward sense 
of right which she knew followed the 
pursuance of duty. She longed for the 
solitude of the woods where she had ever 
carried her childish troubles and had 
found sympathy amid their shades; she 
longed for the tones of Vernon’s voice, as 
well as for his written words which Isabel 
had told her of, to say that she bad done 
as he desired. She felt the need of ap- 
plause as much as an actress who has 
strained every nerve to perform her as- 
sumed character, and she thought, mis- 
takenly perhaps, that could he only ap- 
pear to her then and there, and say to her, 
as he had often done when she had per- 
formed tasks which she thought difficult 
once, but oh, how easy now—“ Sybil— 
child, you have done well,” that the 
tangled way would seem clearer to her 
weary footsteps. 

Twice she sat down to write to Vernon, 
but that terrible third person, who was 
so necessary to him, would know all, 
and so it was denied her to tell him that 
she had obeyed him like a faithful child 
to the last. 

Then her mood changed, and from that 
nervous and feverish state she settled into 
apathy and was indifferent to all around. 


If Isabel spoke to her and counselled her 
to wear a brighter face for Albert, whom 
she expected momently, she simply said 
that it was impossible, that Vernon had 
not advised her as regarded the expres- 
sion which she must assume, and that 
otherwise she had fulfilled his commands 
to the very letter; and so, like one 
wrought up to undergo any amount of 
mental suffering, she awaited Albert's 
coming. 

It was only the old story over again, a 
hand without a heart,—and who so blind 
as he who loves? Calmly she listened to 
his rapturous words; patiently she re- 
ceived those caresses of his which raised 
him to undreamed of happiness; silently 
she heard his plans for the future in 
which she now formed the prominert 
part. For her to say that she loved him, 
he yet neither asked nor required, and 
this delicacy on his part so touched Sybil 
that she made a resolution, asking Hea- 
ven’s aid, to try with every effort in her 
power to return his affection, but until 
that time came she was glad to feel that 
he asked for no passionate declarations of 
love on her part, but was content to sit 
holding her hand and gazing in her eyes, 
satisfied that she was his own. It was 
in such hours as these that all the secrets 
of his noble heart became hers; he told 
her of his faults, his aspirations ; he ex- 
hibited to her his deeply religious nature 
and his dependence upon a higher power 
for all the blessings of life while he bent 
resignedly beneath its discipline. He 
dwelt long and ardently upon his love 
for the occupation which he had chosen 
and which kept him always so fully alive 
to what was beautiful in art and Nature; 
and one day he brought her the picture 
which had led him to fame, his Inspira- 
tion, which he had promised as a gift to 
Vernon, and he told her, now that she 
whom it so resembled was all his own, 
he was content to yield it up to another. 
Then he dwelt eloquently upon the co- 
incidence of this his ideal of all that was 
lovely being so much like her; Heaven 
had guided his hand, he said, as Heaven 
had guided his heart. 

But at last Sybil’s strength was over- 
tasked. It was one evening when the 
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chilly winds of winter came, and the 
rustling of the withered leaves, remind- 
ing her of the forest winds and leaves of 
Vernon Grove. Unmindful of the cold, 
she had sought that marble sylvan temple 
where, not many weeks before, she had 
breathed so freely and happily, and in 
its shelter she hoped to find the solitude 
which she so much needed. Everything 
told of a wintry frost, and though care- 
ful hands had been busied to preserve the 
beauty of the gardens, they could not 
prevent the unceasing fall of the dry, 
dead leaves, nor make the sluggish foun- 
tains flow, nor give an appearance of 
warmth to the chill, glistening marble. 

Sybil sat down and bowed her head in 
her hands with such a spirit of loneliness, 
such a desolate sense of homesickness, 
that she felt as if her young heart musé¢ 
break. 

It was here and thus that Albert found 
her, and drawing her hands from her face 
he chid ber gently for seeking the cold 
outer air instead of the glowing flame 
within the house. But the only answer 
that Sybil vouchsafed was a passionate 
flow of tears. 

“Are you not happy, dearest?” he 
asked anxiously: ‘“‘am I not worthy of 
of you? do you need a more devoted love 
than mine?” 

Sybil. still wept wildly, and Albert 
drawing her head upon his bosom pil- 
lowed it there, and awaited anxiously for 
some word of explanation from her whose 
single tear was a source of anxiety to him. 
It was the place above all others where, 
if she needed comfort and if she had loved 
him, she would have found it, but raising 
herself and rejecting the proffered resting 
place, she looked with tearful eyes into 
his and spoke. 

“I confess it,” she said, “I do not feel 
happy, and it must seem to you ungrate- 
ful to hear me say it, but I cannot help 
it Ihave given you my esteem and re- 
spect and you said that you would wait 
patiently for my love to come. Your de- 
votion should have touched my cold, hard 
heart and melted it ere this, but I sup- 
pose that the time will come, yes, i¢ must, 
when I can repay you better for your 
love than I do at this moment; but, oh, 
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Albert, just now, just for a little while, 
look upon me as a poor, weak child and 
treat me like one, and let me go back at 
once into the country. I know not why 
Iam thus dispirited and so unlike my 
former self, unless it be that I have led 
this artificial city life too long, and it 
seems to me that a purer air and the free, 
free woods in which I was born would re- 
store me to something of my native cheer- 
fulness. Here, I know that I shall distress 
you by this weary, listless spirit, here,” 
she added, with sudden energy, “J feel 
that I must die.” 

Why did he not see it all before? he 
asked himself, why did he not read her 
thoughts and discover how little the sweet 
wood-violet could flourish out of its own 
pure atmosphere, He hastened to Isabel 
and urged her to send Sybil back to Ver- 
non Grove at once, and the former no 
longer objecting to her going, acceded to 
his proposition, naming the day and hour 
for Sybil’s departure. It was not quite 
as early as Albert could have wished, for 
she still wanted time. She no longer rais- 
ed obstacles to the leave-taking, because 
now she would go as Linwood’s affianced 
wife, but some preliminary steps were to 
be taken. She must write to Vernon and 
let him know of Sybil’s return and under 
what circumstances ;—this was a delicate 
task, but her ingenuity soon found a ready 
way to accomplish it. Fortunately for 
the development of her plans, she had 
told Albert and Sybil that she would her- 
self write and acquaint Vernon of their 
engagement, and she congratulated her- 
self upon waiting until the precise and 
most auspicious moment had arrived. 

When Albert left her, she sat down 
and penned a few hurried words to Ver- 
non, duly approved of by Florence, and 
with which she herself was satisfied as a 
master-stroke of policy, and though she 
knew that the shock must be a great one 
to her brother when the inte.iience first 
would reach him, still it must exonerate 
her from all blame in his estimation. 
Those hurried lines were the following : 


“‘ Dear Richard: 
‘‘ Who can foretel the future! Albert 
Linwood has selected a bride, as I fore- 
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warned you, but you will be astonished 
to hear that his affianced is Sybil Gray, 
astonished and delighted both, for she is 
the child of your adoption and he the 
brother of your love. You must expect 
to see Sybil in the early part of next 
week; Albert will follow her a day or 
two after her departure, when you can 
judge for yourself, how certain it is, that 
with their congenial ages, tastes and dis- 
positions, they will be happy in their 
united lives, 
** As ever, your loving 
“ ISABEL.” 


It was well that Vernon’s servant, who 
read this abrupt epistle, not in the least 
suspecting the agony it inflicted, immedi- 
ately left the room to give notice that 
Miss Gray was soon expected back, an 
event which caused the whole household, 
as well as himself, who had now risen by 
his devotion to Vernon’s interest into a 
humble friend, great rejoicing, for Sybil 
was beloved by all. 

It was well that in his presence Ver- 
non had command over himself, for no 
sooner had he departed than his old 
enemy, unrestrained passion, burst forth ; 
he felt struck as with lightning, not dead, 
that would have been best, he thought, 
but scathed as with liquid fire; the bit- 
terest curses issued from his lips, and he 
hurled upon the head of the child whom 
he had loved so tenderly and upon the 
friend whom he had cherished, maledic- 
tions deep and strong. 

His life all lonely, his hopes all blasted, 
wronged as he deemed it by his friend, 
forsaken by Sybil, he was reckless. 

Suddenly seizing a pen which he knew 
lay upon the table, and with which he 
had often employed himself in forming 
characters since his blindness, he wrote a 
few words to Sybil and folded the letter, 
then calling John he bade him direct, seal 
and forward it without delay, feeling a 
fierce satisfaction in what he had done, 
and yet succeeding well in preserving an 
outward calm before his servant. 

Sybil was luckily alone when she re- 
ceived the letter, At first she did not 
understand its cruel meaning, and then 
when she spelled out the strange words, 
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and their significance broke upon her with 
its full force, she would have fainted had 
she not felt that she had need of all her 
self-possession, for a battle was before her 
which she would be obliged to fight alone, 
because she knew that what such a man 
as Vernon had written she must abide 
by then and forever. 

The few terrible words ran thus—they 
were scarcely legible, but too truly were 
they written there— 


“« Sybil, the blind can write under some 
circumstances, and a few lines will con- 
vey to you what I design to say. Your 
aunt Mary, no doubt, will receive you, 
for this cannot be a home to you again; 
you must come to Vernon Grove never 
more.: 

“ RicHARD VERNON,” 


If she had known what she had done 
to provoke his anger, if he had only en- 
lightened her as to the extent of her delin- 
quency, she could have borne better that 
dreadful mandate of banishment even 
though she had been accused wrongfully, 
but he had shut the door to everything 
like an explanation and only time would 
reveal to him the wrong that he had in- 
flicted upon her. But perhaps she de- 
served it, she thought. Then at this sug- 
gestion, with a scrutiny which gave her- 
self no mercy and spared not her slightest 
fault, she examined her words and acts 
for the past two months, and still she 
could find nothing very blameable in her 
conduct, not even any inconsistencies too 
flagrant for forgiveness on his part. 

To Vernon’s sister she felt that she 
must not complain; what right had she 
to intrude herself upon Isabel’s home and 
protection, when her brother had dis- 
carded her as too unworthy to find a 
shelter beneath his roof! No, some other 
plan must be thought of. 

Next, the idea occurred to her of writ- 
ing to Vernon and humbly asking where 
her offence lay, and desiring pardon for 
any omission or commission on her part, 
but his having written himself, seemed 
to be proof conclusive that he did not 
wish another to share the mystery, what- 
ever it was, and she did not dwell long 
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upon that thought because of its imprac- 
ticability. She must act as though Rich- 
ard Vernon, who had so often laid his 
hand upon her head and promised her 
protection through the storms of life, were 
dead to her, or had thrust her from his 
world. 

Then to have asked consolation or sym- 
pathy from Albert, feeling as she did to- 
wards him, she could not, would not; so 
turn where she would, like a poor wounded 
hare pressed hard on all sides by its pur- 
suers, she stood stationary for an instant 
with a glare almost of insanity in her 
eyes, looking around to see if there was 
no way of escape, through tangled wood, 
or fern, or deep waters, or burning fields. 
Had she paused long in that unprofitable 
survey it would literally have maddened 
her, and so at once seeking Isabel she 
told her as calmly as she could that she 
would avail herself of her kindness, and 
taking the carriage she, instead of going 
to the Grove, would pay a visit to her 
aunt, whom she had not seen since her 
early childhood. Isabel thinking this ar- 
rangement natural enough, and suppos- 
ing that Vernon would send for her there, 
readily acceded to Sybil’s wishes, and 
little deemed that under that calm, cold 
exterior a human heart was bleeding. 

Then came the parting with all who 
had been kind to the gentle girl. Her 
consideration always won the love and 
respect of domestics, and as they gathered 
round it was a sad trial to her to hear 
their words of sorrow at the thought of 
losing her, or some chance allusion to 
Linwood, for their relation to each other 
was generally known, and though couched 
in respectful terms, the simple wish of a 
long and happy life and a pleasant jour- 
ney with her chosen companion to the 
end, failed to bring the smile which they 
‘tried to call to her lips. 

Next followed her farewell to Clayton ; 
if he could have loved anything but his 
wife and the constant accumulation of 
gain, he must have loved Sybil, for she 
had left the impress of her pure and 
beautiful spirit upon his household, but 
his heart was hardened to anything like 
affection beyond his contracted sphere, 
and a hurried “ good-bye” was all that 
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he vouchsafed her. Afterwards she turned 
to Isabel, looking to her, at least, who 
had taken such an interest in her fate, 
for some deep emotion now that she was 
about to leave her, but she, feeling sonte- 
what conscience-stricken at the sight of 
that pale, suffering face, affected an air 
of levity which served to deaden her self- 
reproach, and Sybil turned away from 
her heartless adieu to meet what she most 
dreaded, Florence’s scornful bearing. 
Delicacy might have kept her away, for 
she knew that Sybil could feel no affection 
for one who scarcely made a secret of one 
day hoping to take her place at Vernon 
Grove, but curiosity prevailed, she wanted 
to see the last of her rival who was now 
so surely removed from her path. 

She was more regal than ever, Sybil 
thought, and that queen-like bearing be- 
came her well; her lips were blandly 
smiling, but her eyes were gleaming with 
a cruel light, an assumption of power, 
which lit up her face with a wondrous 
beauty. 

Sybil extended her hand and looked 
deprecatingly towards her as though 
silently asking her not to kill one so 
crushed already, with a word of unkind- 
ness, but Florence, in the height of her 
pride and consciousness of success, like 
a tiger watching her prey, still kept her 
basilisk eyes fastened upon her and 
heeded not her beseeching glance. 

*“*T suppose,” she said, touching Sybil’s 
hand with the tips of her long, slender 
fingers, “that when we pay another visit 
to Vernon Grove, as we intend to, Mr. 
Linwood will have claimed you as his 
bride, and Mr. Vernon will be our sole 
entertainer. We shall miss the little 
songstress who entertained us, and should 
we go upon an expedition to the Cave, 
we shall feel sadly in want of some one 
to get up an exciting scene.” 

“Would to God I had died in that 
gloomy cavern,” thought Sybil, but she 
only murmured some common-place words 
in reply, and passed out to the carriage 
where Albert was waiting to arrange her 
furs comfortably, and to utter some low, 
tender words at parting, which Sybil 
scarcely heard or understood. 

“Expect me soon, dearest,” he whis- 
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pered, “I shall hasten from Vernon 
Grove as soon as I possibly can after my 
visit to Richard, and see you at your 
aunt’s, for where you are not, there is no 
happiness for me.” 

“Thank you,” said Sybil looking up 
with a strange, almost idiotic smile. She 
felt called upon to say something, she did 
not exact!y know what, and the carriage 
moved off with its sad and weary occu- 
pant. 

It was a long, long drive, and before 
many miles were passed the rain came 
down in a steady drizzle and the cold 
wind moaned through the branches of the 
trees. 

“Better thus,” thought Sybil, “than 
the gay, happy, mocking sunshine.” 

The carriage reached the humble cot- 
tage door, and Sybil alighted and entered. 
A staid woman, with placid face, and her 
gray hair combed smoothly upon her un- 
wrinkled brow, sat by the fire intently 
engaged in knitting. So passionless an 
aspect had she, so mechanical were her 
movements, so busy was she in her occu- 
pation as though life had no other work 
for her to do, that a looker-on might have 
said she had traversed the stormy waves 
of existence, and had now emerged into 
a calm, open sea, where not even the 
memory of the past remained to her to 
disturb the serenity of her look; or if 
passions were beneath that calm exterior, 
or had memory ploughed deep furrows in 
her soul, she had learned the art of keep- 
ing them subjected to her will and out of 
the sight of others. 

She did not hear Sybil’s step nor know 
of her presence until she felt a hand upon 
her shoulder, and a most musical voice 
speaking close to her ear. 

“Dear aunt Mary,” said she, “I have 
come to live with you, if you will let 
me,—you remember Sybil whom you 
called your pet once when she was a 
little child. I am strong and shall not 
be much of a burden to you, for I can 
help you work—will you let me come?” 

The kind-hearted woman arose at once, 
and gazing a moment intently at Sybil, 
brushed away a few tears as she saw her 
brother’s features reflected in his child’s, 
then kissing her she bade her welcome, 
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took off her bonnet, chafed her cold hands 
until they were warm, threw an additional 
stick upon the fire which burned brightly 
with a cheerful glow, saw that her trunks 
were carefully placed in the little passage 
way, and then sat down with her at the 
hearth. 

It was all humble enough, but it was a 
refuge and a home. 

“ And so those grand proud folks have 
forsaken you,” at last said the placid- 
faced woman, “ ‘Put not your trust in 
princes,’ says the good book ; have they 
turned you away, Sybil, dear?” 

“They have, aunt Mary.” 


Sybil shivered, the truth had not come 
home to her so certainly before, here was 
no glussing over of words, she had been 
literally turned away, forsaken. 

“You are cold, child, draw nearer yet 
to the fire.” 


“Oh, no, I am not cold now,” «she an- 
swered ; “ you are so kind and good, and 
it is so warm and comfortable here ; what 
a pleasant home you have, dear aunt 
Mary.” Sybil felt what she said spite of 
the stained plastering, rough floor, and 
rude chair upon which she was seated. 

“*T wonder that you think so,” returned 
her aunt, “just coming as you do from 
the grand home of a rich man, but you 
will get here what failed you there; some 
one to love and cherish you always; some 
one who will not forsake you until death 
takes her from you. I always thought 
that it was a bad plan of your grand- 
mother’s to give up her cottage and take 
you to live at Mr. Vernon’s, but what 
better could we have expected from a 
soured, unhappy, wicked man ?” 

“Oh, no, not that, not the last,” an- 
swered Sybil, rising and laying her hand 
upon her aunt’s. 

“Well, perhaps I may be mistaken,” 
she said less bitterly, “but he has done 
you some wrong, has he not darling, that 
you come from his downy carpets and 
silver dishes to this humble shed?” 

Sybil leant her head against the low 
mantel and gazed dreamily into the fire. 
‘‘He has only told me never to come to 
Vernon Grove again,” she said with a 
tremulous voice. 
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‘‘Never! that is a hard, cruel word, 
Sybil.” 

“And yet I loved him, God knows,” 
she said passionately; “I loved him in 
his helpless blindness as a sister might 
love a brother I have been patient with 
him and self-denying, scarcely allowing 
myself needful exercise at times; then I 
have watched and waited for his faintest 
word, and fondly deemed that I had won 
from him a brother’s love until this 
wretched day, when all is changed. Oh, 
aunt Mary, you know not what I have 
lost, such a friend, and such a happy, 
happy home. If I had been ungrateful 
I might have deserved it all, but I have 
always tried to do what would please him 
best, and not to know why I am banished 
is the bitterest pang of all.’ 


“Do not weep so wildly, dear Sybil,” 
said her aunt, frightened at the violence 
of her grief, ‘“‘if you have lost one home, 
here is another, humble though it be, 
where you and your grandmother will 
ever be welcome.” 


“IT know it, I feel it,” was Sybil’s an- 
swer, and you must not think me repin- 
ing or dissatisfied ; it is so hard to realize 
this sudden change, so hard to think what 
she will do in her helplessness without 
me, and how Mr. Vernon, proud though 
he be, will find his way through the 
tangled woods to his favourite haunts 
without my hand to guide him.” 


Her kind relative tried by reasoning 
and comforting to still those passionate 
words of despair, but in the end she let 
her weep on, until at last quite new to 
sorrow such as this, or indeed any sor- 
row save the terrible ordeal which she 
had lately passed through in promising 
to be Albert Linwood’s wife, she ac- 
cepted, like a poor ship-wrecked mariner, 
any aid that was offered, and half kneel- 
ing before the glowing fire, the violence 
of her grief seemed spent, her tears 
turned to occasional sobs, and pressing 
her hands hard over her eyes, she became 
more quiet. Then the old Jady drew the 
child towards her until Sybil’s weary and 
aching head rested in her lap: Soon Sy- 
bil’s sobs came less frequently, her breath- 
ing was more regular, her limbs relaxed, 
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her hands dropped helplessly from her 
closed eyes and she slept for very sorrow. 

Her sleep, if that it could be called, in 
which there was no real repose but a sue- 
cession of starts and a quivering of her 
rich, ripe lips like a grieved child’s, did 
not continue long, and she awoke with a 
frightened look and gazed wildly around. 

“IT would not think about him any 
more,” said her aunt, now finding it 
necessary to be decisive, ‘‘ forget one who 
has proved so cruel, so false-hearted.” 

‘He is not cruel, not false-hearted,’” 
she answered quickly ; aunt Mary, if you 
love me you must take those words back.” 

**T cannot take them back, and will 
not, either,” returned her aunt, “ until 
you can prove him otherwise by letting 
me hear the whole story; sit down, Sybil, 
and tell me all, so that I may judge be- 
tween you, for now that he has sent you 
away from him into another home, dis- 
carded you, as I understand you, with- 
out a hearing; now that you aro mine, 
and not his, I must hear all.” 

Sybil seated herself again, gathered up 
her long, dishevelled hair into something 
like order, clasped her hands together, 
sighed deeply and then began her story, 
while her aunt Mary bent over her knit- 
ting-work, and the polished needles 
clicked in their eternal round. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


How changed since last her sparkling eye 
Glanced gladness round the glittering room, 
Where high-born men were proud to wait, 
Where beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice and lovely mien,— 
And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its queen. 

Byron. 


“So the dreams depart, 
So the shadows flee, 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part.” 


“Well, aunt Mary,” Sybil began, 
“ you know that he is very rich; you, in 
your humble home here, can scarcely re- 
alize what his wealth is, and how, though 
he never has beheld and never will be- 
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hold all the magnificence at Vernon 
Grove, his inner spirit craves for what- 
ever is beautiful and refined. You could 
scarcely understand, unless you knew it 
and had seen it, why it is that he cannot 
be happy unless he is surrounded with 
all that is most attractive in nature and 
art; or why, even though blind, he 
knows just where a picture ought to be 
hung that the lights may fall upon it 
properly, or what groups of flowers 
would make the best display. Even I do 
not comprehend it fully, though I have 
known him so long, unless it be that 
there is a spirit of beauty, a harmony 
within him, just as there is in an artist’s 
nature, which calls for a corresponding 
beauty without.” 

“ But the story,”’ said aunt Mary. 

* Ah, yes, I had forgotten! Ever so 
long ago, when I was quite a little child, 
I remember his coming to grandmother’s 
cottage, and saying to her in his cold, 
proud way, while he leaned against a 
sapling near the porch— 

“‘«T have come to ask you to live with 
me, Mrs. Gordon; you are declining in 
life, with but few comforts around you, 
and we may be of use to each other; 
you, with your buoyant spirit which 
knows so well how to live down trouble 
and disappointment, can cheer me,—and 
a home with me will save you much anx- 
iety and labour for the future; come, 
and the obligation will be mutual; be- 
sides, I ought not to be entirely a stran- 
ger to my mother’s early friend.’ 

“Grand-mother glanced at me and 
looked troubled ; then remembering that 
he could neither see the glance nor the 
troubled look, she said : 

‘“** But the child, Mr. Vernon; I prom- 
ised never to forsake her, and her parents 
in another world will ask her at my 
hands; and perhaps if I take her to your 
grand home, her wild, untaught ways 
and my devotion to her might not be ex- 
actly what you would like.’ 

“* Bring the child, Mrs. Gordon,’ he 
interrupted, ‘ your duties to her shall in 
no way interfere with what I would re- 
quire of you.’ 

“* But,’ continued grand-mother, ‘there 
are other reasons which make it seem 
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best that I should remain here. There 
are so many changes with the great and 
wealthy, that we may have after all to 
return to our cottage, not so content as 
when we left it. I have heard, too, of a 
place where the blind can go to be 
taught better to enjoy life, and where it 
becomes quite easy for them to read and 
write. Still, if these are not objections, 
there is another thing which would ma- 
terially alter Sybil’s fortunes and mine ; 


this dreary country life, now a novelty 


to you, will not content you long; you 
will leave it for other excitements and 
pleasures, and in your wanderings you 
would find many a lady of the land who 
would be glad to place her hand in yours 
and lead you the world over.’ 

“Though it is many years ago that he 
stood there before the cottage door, I 
shall never forget the lights and shadows 
of feeling that passed over his face, like 
the play of summer lightning. It seem- 
ed to me that the light was there because 
grand-mother had drawn a pretty picture 
of a blind man led by a fair, white hand 
and guided on by a tender voice; and 
shadows, because he knew that at least 
then, it was not real, and no one waited 
at home for his return ; or perhaps after 
all it was only the evening sun that 
brightened his face for a moment ere it 
disappeared, leaving his naturally gloomy 
aspect darker than before, 

*“ Mr. Vernon was silent for a moment, 
and pressed his hand upon his heart as 
though there was a pain there, and then 
answered sadly and with something of 
bitterness in his tone— 

*«* You need fear neither of the events 
which you have mentioned; first, because 
I am past the age when I could regularly 
apply myself to learn a new language, 
the language of the blind, and because I 
should be too impatient to study the mi- 
nute details of such instruction: then as 
for the other contingency, I fear that the 
ladies of the land, as you call them, 
would scarcely thank you for the privi- 
lege which you are so ready to offer 
them; true, there might be some who 
with a Sister of Charity spirit, for pity, 
might undertake such a task; and I know 
one, and perhaps others, who would ac- 
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cept the office for the sake of the gold 
which gilds it and which happens to be 
the blind man’s heritage, but these I 
want not. As for inspiring pure love, 
the love which endures all, hopes all, 
gives all, chat I can never hope to gain. 
I have experience to tell me this,—and 
my contempt for woman as I have known 
her, her deceit, her avarice, her worldli- 
ness, is too much a part of my nature 
for me ever to regard her otherwise than 
Ido now. But though this is my view 
of the ball-room butterflies that I have 
met, I am afraid that I do some choice 
spirits that I have not met a grievous 
wrong, and it is for this very reason that 
I want your companionship, so that you 
may lead me to suppress this continual 
murmuring against men and destiny, and 
make me look on the bright side of life 
instead of its darker aspect. It is be- 
cause I am proud, and suspicious, and 
wilful by nature, that I want your kind 
counsel to check me and to help me to be 
more like yourself,—tried, and yet pa- 
tient; afflicted, yet humble; lonely, yet 
not repining ; yet why, oh, my God!’ he 
exclaimed passionately, ‘why is it that 
I am so stricken down and need this dis- 
cipline? Why, under such a dispensa- 
tion, was I not made gentle and forbear- 
ing? Life is almost too worthless a 
thing to care for. A blank or positive 
torment would be almost preferable.’ 


“Tt appeared to me that grand-mother 
with her calm, passive nature, scarcely 
understood his impulsive words, so sad 
and despairing, or the character of him 
who stood before her as he bared his 
proud heart and showed its secret sins, 
for she said something reproachfully 
about his battling against the decrees of 
Providence, and his gathering only thorns 
when he might gather flowers, 


“*Flowers!’ he said, while his blind 
eyes seemed to gaze fruitlessly around, 
show them to me; tell me where they 
there are any in my path.’ 


*“T could not understand then all that 
he meant, though I do now, and simple 
child that I was, I took the wreath that 
I was weaving and stood by his side; 
then as he had said that he wanted flow- 
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ers, I held his hand and twined around 
it my pretty garland. 

“*These are beautiful flowers, Mr. 
Vernon,’ I said timidly, ‘crimson, and 
yellow, and blue, and the leaves are the 
brightest green I could find. It is I who 
am giving them to you, little Sybil; will 
you take them and carry them to your 
home ?” 

““*God bless the child!’ he said ten- 
derly, ‘so you bring me flowers, Sybil, 
pure offering laid by pure heart in the 
blind man’s path. Will you come and 
live with me, come and lead me into the 
sunshine sometimes and let me hear the 
tones of your child-voice, Sybil ?” 

“Foolish words, I answered in re- 
turn, but they could not be recalled. 

“* Yes, I will come if grand-mother 
does, for she has often told me that in the 
great house beyond the hill are birds, 
and books, and gems, and pictures, and 
golden broideries fit for a queen. Can 
we go to-day, or to-morrow, can we go 
now ?’ I asked with childish eagerness, 

“‘ His hand dropped mine. ‘ Alas!’ he 
said ‘you are not separate from the rest ; 
draperies and tinsel, broideries and gold 
are the uppermost thoughts with one 
and all of your sex; nevertheless, Mrs. 
Gordon, come, and bring the child; you 
at least are an exception, and are above 
being tempted with these.’ 

“Then he stooped as if to kiss me, but 
turned his head listlessly away, bade 
grand-mother good bye, and calling his 
servant, departed slowly through the 
twilight woods. 

“You know that we went; you know 
that we bade farewell to our sweet cot- 
tage home, Mr. Vernon sending for us in 
his grand coach, and that we exchanged 
our simple life for his splendid home. 
You see how I grew from a child to a 
woman, while he loved me as if I were a 
sister; at least I thought so until to-day ; 
you have heard how grand-mother grad- 
ually became imbecile and helpless, and 
even has ceased to recognize her grand- 
child, and yet that he provides for her 
comfort as if she were all in all to him; 
that he let me be of service to him some- 
times, repaying him in a small degree 
for all the care and expense that he has 
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layished upon me. Then came his sis- 
ter’s visit with her beautiful friend, who, 
I sometimes imagine, might have made 
him think less of my simple rustic ways; 
but that may be a harsh judgment and I 
will take it back. Next, my gay, care- 
less sojourn at Mr. Clayton’s city home, 
where everything was as bright and beau- 
tiful as a dream; and last, Albert Lin- 
wood’s arrival. He, I must tell you, is 
Mr, Vernon’s best friend,—an artist just 
from his studies in Europe, and a great 
favourite with all who are acquainted 
with him. He, aunt,” said Sybil blush- 
ing, and determined to have no half-way 
confidences, put to tell the whole truth, 
“he loved me after he had known me 
a little while, but spite of all that his 
friends said in his favour I could not re- 
turn his affection, though his society al- 
ways gave me pleasure. He was so im- 
portunate, so determined to win my love, 
that one day I told him that it must be a 
forbidden subject, because the more I 
thought about it, the more I felt that we 
could never be nearer than friends. This, 
I thought, finally decided the matter, 
when Mrs, Clayton received a letter from 
Mr. Vernon counselling, advising, in fact 
telling me in just so many words, that he 
would wish me above all things to be- 
come Albert’s wife ; and so pressed hard 
on all sides, knowing Mr. Vernon’s wish, 
and Albert’s worth, subject to Mrs. Clay- 
ton’s constantly advocating it, I forgot 
self entirely and promised to be his. 
Just after I had yielded to the wishes 
of those around, my life seemed to be 
one dark, dreadful blank, but now that 
he whom [I loved so well has forsaken me, 
I seem to turn to Albert as a last refuge, 
trusting in the end that his devotion will 
make me, if not happy, content; for 
whom have I now to go to for protection 
and counsel but you and him ?” 

Sybil stopped for a moment in her nar- 
rative, and seemed lost for: awhile in 
deep thought,—then her face brightened, 
for in that brief space of reflection she 
imagined that she had discovered the 
cause of Vernon’s course of conduct. 

“There is one other thing, dear aunt 
Mary,” she continued, “which I forgot 
to tell you, and which may serve to ex- 
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plain this dark mystery which surrounds 
me. I met at Mrs. Clayton’s another per- 
son—a man of wealth and position whom 
I was so unfortunate as to inspire with 
love, too, but neither could I respond to 
his, any more than to Albert’s mad wor- 
ship, and so I had to send him away un- 
happy and disappointed. The idea came 
to me just now that Mr, Vernon had 
heard of this, and that he would rather 
have me marry him than Albert because 
his wealth and influence are very great; 
I thought, that provoked because I had re- 
fused so brilliant a lot, Mr. Vernon might 
impulsively have written that dreadful 
note of banishment. But my judgment 
is feeble, my brain throbbing, my ideas 
not clear to-day, dear aunt, and now that 
you know all, tell me what you think, 
and so ease my heart of its heavy load of 
wretchedness.” 

But no satisfactory judgment could 
her sympathising friend form, even 
though Sybil had told her all, and kiss- 
ing her affectionately, and telling her 
with the earnest trust which was a part 
of her life, “to be of good cheer, for 
there was a silver lining to every cloud,” 
she led her to her little room and bade 
her good night, promising to consider 
what she had told her, and perhaps on 
the morrow she might be able to arrive 
at something like the truth. 

The griefs of girlhood are very often 
magnified, and sometimes from the lips 
of youth come passionate exclamations 
which would seem to betoken utter mis- 
ery, while longing for death and vague 
thoughts of seclusion for life, or a jour- 
ney in disguise to some foreign country, 
are often a theme of meditation for those 
who are suffering under imaginary or 
real slights and ill-treatment. But Sybil 
was bowed by no imaginary grief. Up 
to the time of her departure from Vernon 
Grove, her life had been one pleasant 
dream with scarcely a ripple of sorrow 
to break upon its even tenor ; her trials 
had not come to her by degrees, but had 
suddenly enveloped her in gloom; and 
thus when she was left alone in that un- 
familiar chamber, with the drizzling rain 
beating against the window panes, she 
felt utterly forsaken ; 
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——“the future stretched before her 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.” 


Even when her thoughts rested upon her 
aunt, she felt as though she were no real 
refuge for her, since though strong mind- 
ed and patient, tried by sorrow herself, 
and submissive, her walk in life had 
been but an humble one, and though it 
was no fault of hers, Sybil knew that she 
could not appreciate her nicer feelings or 
sympathise with the refined education 
and associations which had been hers 
since she had found a home with one so 
fastidious as Vernon. 

Had she discovered anything where- 
with to reproach herself in that long and 
lonely vigil, she might have gone to her 
accuser, and humbling herself before 
him, have asked his forgiveness, but all 
was a blank save his letter, the words of 
which seemed burnt into her heart and 
brain. 

Ah, how weary she was with weeping ; 
her head throbbed wildly, and fever 
flowed with the blood in her veins. The 
day had seemed to her longer than any 
other in her life, because so comfortless 
and wretched; it appeared to her al- 
most a week since she had left Mrs. 
Clayton’s house. Poor, forsaken Sybil; 
she sat by her window heedless of the 
rain and damp air, and looked out into 
the night to see if a single friendly star 
was in the heavens to shine upon her 
with a cheering ray, but in vain did she 
look for sympathy there, for the night 
was starless; the fitful waving of the 
trees and their grotesque grouping fright- 
ened her, while a sudden gust of wind 
and sleet drove her with unfriendly vio- 
lence away, and she closed the casement 
and her heart despairingly, while the 
last gleam of hope of any external aid, 
to dull the point of her sharp sorrow, 
died away. 

“It cannot be wicked sometimes to wish 
to die,” she murmured, as she gazed va- 
cantly at the fading embers on the hearth, 
if God has appointed atimefor every one 
to leave this world of bitterness for an- 
other, why could not mine be this hour, 
this very instant? I would gladly wel- 
come death if it were not impious to 
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pray for it, and how sweet would be the 
eternal calm of the grave compared with 
a life of misery such as mine.” 

Then she whispered to horself the 
words of another, which she in her care- 
less, happy life of the past had often 
wondered at, so improbable did it seem 
that any one should desire to leave this 
bright, beautiful world of sunshine, but 
now they came home especially to her 
saddened heart. 


“Take me, my mother Earth, to thy eold 
breast, 
And fold me there in everlasting rest, 
The long day is o'er ; 
I’m weary, I would sleep, 
But deep, deep, 
Never to waken more.” 


Alas! for Sybil! alas! for us all! 
There are some nights when we cagnot 
sleep; when the overstrung nerves re- 
fuse to be quieted and the anxious heart 
will not be still, and the weeper watches 
drearily on. God save us from many 
of these frightful vigils,—God keep us 
from the fierce agony of such sleepless 
hours ! 

When such an experience comes to 
youth, as it did to Sybil, it is unfor- 
gotten almost through a life time. The 
cold night succeeded by the colder dawn 
found her still weeping, and watching, 
and longing for rest,—and through all, 
came a cry wrung from her young heart, 
with no answering voice to still it— 
“ Alas! what have I done?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The death-bed of the just— 
Angels should paint it. 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 


When some beloved voice that was to you 

Both sound and sweetness, faileth sud- 
denly, 

And silence, against which you dare not 
cry, 

Aches round you like a strong disease and 
new— 

What hope? What help? 

Mrs. Browning. 


Sybil’s change of destination deter- 
mined Albert at once to visit his friend, 
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and feeling in the all-absorbing passion 
which had now become a part of his ex- 
istence, that he had neglected one to 
whom he owed so much, he hastened to 
Vernon Grove. He longed to impart to 
him the joy that this new tie in his life 
occasioned, to thank him for all that he 
had been to Sybil and all that he had 
done for her, and to receive his congratu- 
lations in person. 

He was not so absorbed in himself as 
to fail to notice the marked improvements 
which had taken place since he had visi- 
ted Vernon Grove, how it had entirely 
changed its character, and from a fine 
country-seat remarkable only for its beau- 
tiful scenery, wild and picturesque in its 
nature, had become a highly cultivated 
domain, a fitting home fora man of tastes 
so refined and cultivated as Vernon’s. 
The soft, fresh air of the country blew 
gently upon his brow; the brilliant azure 
of the skies, the quiet, interrupted only 
by the distant lowing of cattle or the 
tinkling of the bells of browsing sheep, 
the sense of perfect peace, all thrilled 
him as with a magic influence, and 
touched him as no scene in nature had 
ever done before; he wondered from 
whence had eome that new life, that bet- 
ter appreciation of what was lovely in 
the world, that perfection of existence, and 
with a wild heart-throb his lips mur- 
mured—*“ it is love and Sybil.” 

His delicious reverie was interrupted 
by his arrival at the door of the house, 
but no sooner had he entered, than he 
perceived by the utter absence of the ac- 
customed ceremony and style which Ver- 
non always maintained, and by the hur- 
rying tread of servants to and fro, that 
some unusual event was disturbing the 
usual tranquillity there. This was atrue 
conclusion, for a stranger always unex- 
pected but ever to be looked for was abi- 
ding there; the spirit of death was si- 
lently and invisibly waiting for its prey, 
and was hovering over its victim, who, 
as far as a good life and an earnest long- 
ing for a higher state of existence was 
concerned, was prepared for its inevita- 
ble call. 

Ever since Sybil’s departure, Mrs. Gor- 
don had continued the same, unconscious 
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of the presence of others, and imbecile to 
perfect childishness, but on the morning 
of Linwood’s arrival a change had taken 
place, for the better, as regarded health, 
an unconcerned looker-on might have 
said, but a return to consciousness, like 
the bright flicker of a dying lamp, only 
showed those who were interested in her 
that her last great change was near, and 
that the bright intelligence which she 
evinced was only an earnest of what her 
freed spirit would quicken into when it 
left the feeble body of clay. 

Her first act was to call repeatedly for 
Sybil, and Vernon, remembering his 
promise to her in case any change should 
occur to her grandmother, forgot all the 
events which preceded his sending her 
into banishment, in the presence of the 
great Master of events, and dispatched 
his carriage for her at once to Mr. Clay- 
ton’s, hoping that it would still find Sy- 
bil there. All his injustice, his ungene- 
rous course of conduct suddenly became 
revealed to him, and impatient and rest- 
less, trying to soothe the dying woman 
and yet knowing not how to explain Sy- 
bil’s absence satisfactorily, his anxiety 
for a few hours was punishment enough 
for his fault. 

The sound of approaching wheels led 
him from Mrs. Gordon’s room to the en- 
trance door, with a vague hope that Sy- 
bil had not obeyed his cruel mandate and 
had returned to Vernon Grove, but in- 
stead of the expected grandchild’s arri- 
ving to shed peace around her relative’s 
dying bed, Albert entered, and with ex- 
tended hand and loving voice, greeted 
his friend. It was no time, nor hour for 
revenge or bitterness, and when Albert, 
with a tremor of joy in his tone, anda 
beating heart, began to tell him his tale 
of happiness, instead of smiting him to 
the ground as the evil part of his nature 
suggested, he simply interrupted him by 
saying that he knew all from Isabel’s let- 
ter, and wished him every possible hap- 
piness, then stating the case of the dying 
woman, he besought Albert at once to 
return in the carriage which had con- 
veyed him thither, and to bring Sybil to 
her grandmother. When Albert inform- 
ed Vernon that only the day befure she 
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had gone to her aunt’s, as he thought de- 
pressed and sad, and that the rain had 
poured in torrents during her lonely 
drive, Vernon shuddered to think that he 
had caused her the suffering which she 
had so plainly showed, and hurried Al- 
bert off to expedite her return to her old 
home. 


Not long after Sybil’s humble, noon- 
day meal, a vehicle drove up to her aunt’s 
door, and Albert Linwood alighted. Sy- 
bil knew at once from his sad and sub- 
dued expression that he was the bearer 
of evil tidings, and importuned him to 
tell her at once if he was the messenger 
of any ill news, and in obedience to Ver- 
non’s injunctions to delay not an instant 
upon his errand, he acquainted Sybil at 
once with the truth. No burst of use- 
less anguish overcame her, no wringing 
of hands and sobs of despair, for in the 
school of sorrow through which she had 
so lately passed she had learned some- 
thing of self-command, but with a terri- 
ble sinking of the heart and with tremb- 
ling hands she made her preparations for 
departure, blaming herself the while in 
her silent sorrow for having ever deserted 
that bed of loneliness and sickness. Only 
once did Linwood see that calm, settled 
look of despair alter in its stony expres- 
sion, and this was as she turned to bid 
her aunt farewell. Throwing herself 
passionately into her arms, she kissed 
her lips, her silvered hair, her placid 
brow, as though she were parting from 
her only friend, and sobbed out her thanks 
as she embraced her, while the kind old 
lady, wiping her own fast flowing tears 
away, bade her remember that the cot- 
tage was now her home, the little attic- 
room her own, and the white curtained 
bed, come weal, come wo, especially re- 
served for the dear child who had entered 
like a gleam of sunshine into her lonely 
home. 


Sybil could only look her gratitude for 
this renewed kindness, but Albert with 
many eloquent words thanked their gen- 
erous hostess, and with a glance of pride 
at Sybil, bade her remember that he had 
aclaim upon her likewise, and that at 
some future time not far distant, he hoped 
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to reciprocate her hospitality by offering 
to her a home with them. 

The old, despairing look came back to 
Sybil ; a sudden shudder seized her upon 
hearing Linwood’s words, and uttering 
an impatient “come,” she sprang into 
the carriage and they were soon speeding 
swiftly on their way. Sybil was silent 
during the ride, tormenting herself with 
new reproaches and grateful, oh, how 
grateful to Vernon for allowing her the 
privilege of returning to give one look to 
that beloved face which had watched her 
from her cradle to womanhood ; and yet 
she almost shrunk from the ordeal which 
awaited her. She had never seen death, 
she had read of it only, either as sur- 
rounded with horrors or as an event 
which was a swift and beautiful transi- 
tion from earth to a higher life, where a 
corpse was bedecked with flowers or 
drooping willows hung poetically over a 
fresh-made grave, but in her conception 
of it there was nothing real. Whatshe 
had heard and read seemed to her afar 
off, like the memory of a dream, but now, 
here it was close at hand ; the rigid form, 
the icy brow, the stiff, unanswering lips, 
the unyielding fingers, and she sank back 
in the carriage and covered her eyes as 
though to shut out from view the image 
that still pursued her, and which no effort 
of hers could banish. Albert, after at- 
tempting to engage her in conversation 
in order to turn her thoughts from pain- 
ful subjects, and failing in his efforts, left 
her to herself, and Sybil appreciated his 
delicacy in conjecturing that in an hour 
like that, words had no comforting power, 
but he could not refrain from occasionally 
taking her hand and pressing it tenderly, 
or whispering a single word of endear- 
ment, which she, however, scarcely heard, 
since there seemed only one bitter thought 
left her, one over-mastering sensation, in- 
volved in a little sentence, the presence of 
death in the household. 

At last the carriage stopped and she 
was at home—yes, she thought, spite of 
all, it was still her home, and the jour- 
ney to it, that ride which seemed to her 
to have extended over numberles: days, 
was at last at an end, and the hallowed 
spot was reached. How her heart yearn- 
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ed towards each familiar object, how even 
through eyes now fast filling with tears 
she noted the growth of her favourite 
plants, the delicate blossoms of the fruit 
trees which she had left with bare, crag- 
gy branches, the fresher look of the rain- 
brightened verdure. She scarcely availed 
herself of Albert’s proffered assistance, 
but springing lightly to the ground, hur- 
riedly replied to the servants’ words of 
welcome, rushed by them past the long 
corridor, up the wide flight of steps, and 
then with noiseless, but swift footsteps, 
entered that dim and silent room of 
death. 

It needed not her voice in its cry of 
despair as she knelt by the couch, to tell 
at least one of the inmates of the apart- 
ment of her return, for Vernon had rec- 
ognized her first foot-fall on the stairs, 
his heart beating tumultuously as she ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to his pres- 
ence, 

That absence of two long months was 
ended! For a moment he forgot that she 
was another’s and remembered her only 
as his little Sybil whom he had been ex- 
pecting so long and so fondly, and an im- 
pulse to fold her to his heart was too soon 
dispelled by the memory that she was 
lost to him forever. 

It was a scene that Sybil never forgot. 
There lay the dying woman gasping her 
name, while Vernon leaned over her whis- 
pering what words of comfort his lips 
could frame. Evenin the very presence 
of death she felt a quiet satisfaction in 
thinking that they were at least still bound 
together by friendship, and that the doom 
of banishment and estrangement extend- 
ed not to her. 

“Grandmother, look at me,” she cried, 
sinking down upon her knees by the bed 
side, ‘‘ forgive me for the wrong that I 
did in leaving you; ah, you know not 
what I suffer.” 

The glazed eyes turned lovingly upon 
the pleading suppliant, and a smile lit up 
the pale face lying there which was more 
potent than many words. 

“Could you only be spared a little 
longer,” said the sobbing girl, “I would 
show you how much I loye you, I who 
left you so desolate and ill.” 
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“* He has been very kind to me,” gasped 
out the dying woman, pointing to Ver- 
non, who could not withdraw himself 
from the room, though he felt that per- 
haps that parting hour should be sacred 
to the dying woman and her orphan 
child. 

Sybil drew nearer to him and laid her 
wet cheek upon his hand. 

“T knew he would,” she said softly, 
“T trusted you with him because I was 
sure of his kindness and faithfulness.” 

An act so full of confidence and words 
20 sweet and forgiving brought a conscious 
blush of guilt to Vernon’s face. 

“ Have I been kind and faithful to you, 
beloved child,” he whispered, bending 
over her; “ have I not rather proved my- 
self faithless and not worth trusting at 
all ?” 

“You did not mean to do that,” she 
answered, pressing the soft velvet of her 
cheek still more closely to his hand, “ it 


* was a mistake, some one misled you. Ah, 


there is no home like this; no hand so 
fit to guide me as this ; you will not send 
me away from you again, dear Mr. Ver- 
non, promise me that you will not.” 

Her gentleness, her sweet call for pro- 
tection, her dependence upon him thawed 
his cold nature, and opened his heart to 
her once more. He drew her head upon 
his breast, and it rested there for a brief 
moment, and could he have seen those 
eyes bent upon him with an inexpressible . 
tenderness, he would have blamed him- 
self still more for every tear that he had 
caused her to shed. 


“Sybil,” he said earnestly, ‘forgive 
me for what I have done; the demon of 
passion maddened me when I wrote 
those words, and triumphed ; that demon 
which you alone can quell; but I am 
calmer, better now, and I promise, so help 
me God, if you can trust to the promises 
of one so unworthy as I, to keep you here 
with me as long as you will stay, and not 
to have one thought of you which does 
not relate to your welfare, ay, even after 
Albert himself comes and takes you 
away.” 

Sybil started at his closing words, and 
then crept still closer to him as though 
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he could shield her even then from that 
dreaded event. 

“ And will you promise me, too,” she 
asked, ‘‘ to tell me some other time than 
this, what bitter wrong I did you which 
led you to banish me forever from your 
presence ?” 

“It was no wrong, dear Sybil, or if 
there were any, it was all on my side. 
No, I can never disclose to you my rea- 
son for that insane act—there are some 
things in life which must remain secret 
between man and his Maker, some emo- 
‘tions which only He must behold. There 
was a struggle, but its nature you must 
never know—all that can be said of it 
now, is, that it has past, and that we, 
you and I, my precious one, are not to be 
parted save with your own consent 
again.” 

Sybil drew a long, free breath; she 
was Satisfied ; and those words exchanged 
in whispers, at that bed of death, were 
necessary to make them friends again. 
Mrs. Gordon seemed to be overcome with 
stupor during their short dialogue, but 
suddenly starting up she spoke her last 
earthly words. 

“‘Sybil, my love, give me your hand, 
and now, Richard Vernon, yours. I 
thank you for all your kindness to your 
dear mother’s friend; in that mother’s 
presence I shall soon appear, leaving my 
orphan child to your care. Promise me, 
with her hand in yours, that you will be 
to her henceforth as you have ever been, 
her father, brother, friend, for she has 
only you in the wide world.” 

“* Shall I tell her that you have another, 
Sybil, far dearer, far more worthy than 
I, to guide you through its perils and 
trials.” 

“Oh, no, no,” answered Sybil, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, “ not now, let 
her die thinking—” 

“Thinking what, Sybil? speak; her 
breath grows fainter each moment; let 
her depart with what comfort you can 
give her.” 

“* That I have But you,” she answered, 
‘“‘any other knowledge would only dis- 
turb her now.” 

“* So be it,” said Vernon, grasping her 
hand more tightly, while a holy joy shone 
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in his face, and upon them as they were 
clasped, Vernon’s hand and Sybil’s, Mrs. 
Gordon laid her own, breathed a blessing 
on them both and expired. 

Vernon placed Sybil, whose strength 
had now well nigh failed her, in a chair, 
and calling one of the servants who was 
awaiting a summon, bade him tell Albert 
that he was wanted. 

“Tt is all over now, my friend,” he 
said, as Linwood hastened to him, “ and 
Sybil needs your most tender and watch- 
ful care, for the blow, though long. de- 
layed, has prostrated her even more than 
I expected. Go in and see her, she had 
better not be left to herself just now.” 

Albert entered the room and strove to 
arouse Sybil from the unnatural and apa- 
thetic state in which he found her, but 
she prayed so earnestly that she might 
be alone, that in obedience to her wish 
he led her to her own apartment, and 
left her to the solitude which she so much 
desired. Sybil loved her room with an 
almost childish fondness, its four walls 
enclosed an atmosphere which breathed 
of content and quiet joy, how far soever 
she wandered from it, she felt that her 
spirit still lingered within it, and her 
thoughts turned towards it as the Persian 
worshipper turns uis eyes towards the 
sun. She had builded an invisible shrine 
there whereon were laid her hopes, her 
aspirations, her prayers from her child- 
hood, and it was with emotions of deep 
gratitude that she felt that she was to be- 
hold it once more, to take her old accus- 
tomed seat by her ‘landscape window,” 
in her own comfortable yet not luxurious 
chair, and to lose in forgetfulness, on her 
own familiar couch, the memory of her 
trials and sorrows. 

But all was changed there; too bright, 
too beautiful was it for her crushed and 
broken spirit, and she scarcely recognized 
it as her own chamber, where she had 
spent so many happy hours in the past. 
One thing, however, seemed familiar to 
her, that luminous, peace-shedding pic- 
ture of Evening, whose calming power 
once interpenetrated her very soul, but 
before which she now closed her eyes, so 
intimately did it connect her with the ar- 
tist who had painted it and to whom she 
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was bound by a chain which galled her 
daily more and more, and which she felt, 
if it were not for Vernon’s sake, reckless 
of all that followed, she must sever in 
twain. 

‘¢ Not for me,” she said to herself, ‘can 
be these rich hangings, this soft, pliant 
carpet, these magnificent mirrors, for I 
was sent away in disgrace, and Mr. Ver- 
non must have fitted up my room for an- 
other,” and determined to end her sus- 
pense, and to check the bewildered state 
of her mind, she rang the bell, and the 
housekeeper appeared in answer to her 
summons. To her kind, sympathising 
glance, and offers of assistance, Sybil re- 
plied that she needed her not, except to 
ask her if she were right in coming to 
that room, where all was so new and 
strange, so elegant and tasteful, and if 
there was another fitted up for her, if she 
could be shown to it at once, and also if 
she would tell her when the lady was 
coming (she thought of Florence and how 
well i would suit her) who was to occu- 
py that. 

“Tt is for no one but yourself, dear 
Miss Sybil,” answered the woman, “ and 
it is pleasant to think of the praise you 
give it. I told Mr. Vernon how pleased 
you would be, and if you are satisfied we 
are thanked enough for our trouble. It 
would have done your heart good to see 
Mr. Vernon toiling and working to have 
all things in readiness for you; how he 
came up three or four times a day to ask 
all sorts of questions, how he had that 
little work table moved again and again, 
until it suited him, and that new picture, 
which came when you were away, chang- 
ed from its place time after time, until he 
was sure, by what I told him, that the 
light strack upon it in a way that you 
would like. Then he worried himself 
more than such matters are worth, to 
know if the counterpane suited the cur- 
tains, and if every speck of dust was 
brushed from those curious mantel orna- 
ments, and the swinging mirror hung 
just to suit your height. Ah, Miss Sybil, 
if you could have seen it all, you would 
not ask if he meant it for any one else, 
for no one would be so welcome here as 
yourself,” 
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Sybil drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Thank you, thank you, Mary,” she 
said, “itis indeed beautiful, almost too 
beautiful, and Mr. Vernon has been very 
kind. You may go now, and some other 
time you must come and hear me praise, 
separately, all your nice arrangements.” 

Then Sybil prepared for sleep almost 
calmly; true, her grandmother lay dead 
in the house, but she had been called to 
her last, long rest, after a life of good- 
ness and usefulness, and since her late 
years had been so unprofitable to herself, 
it was her great gain to wake up upon 
another life where she was sure of an ac- 
tive participation in the duties of the 
blessed sphere to which she had been re- 
moved, This reflection was certainly 
most tranquillizing, but her pleasure in 
the thought that her mind was more se- 
rene than it had been for several days, 
lay in the fact that she was not forsaken 
by Vernon; on the contrary, that she was 
the object of his especial care. She was 
somewhat perplexed by the mystery which 
she could not solve of those words of ban- 
ishment which she knew that he had 
written with his own hand, but what 
mattered they, since he had recalled her 
and had so humbly asked her forgive- 
ness ! 

Sweet was her sleep, sweet her inno- 
cent dreams, for even in her conscious- 
ness she felt that he loved and cared for 
her still. 

After Albert had conducted Sybil to 
her room, he returned to Vernon, glad of 
an opportunity to pour out to him his 
thanks for all his kindness and considera- 
tion in allowing him to speak a few words 
to his betrothed, in fact for all that he 
had done for them both in along series of 
unfailing kindnesses. 

“‘ As her protector, yours was the right 
to yield her up into my care, dear friend,” 
he said, “‘and while I live I can never 
forget what you have done for us mutu- 
ally. You have made her what she is, 
moulding her character by your watch- 
ful care to its present perfection, cultiva- 
ting her mind until you have rendered 
her almost your equal in intellect, and 
helping her to develope those fascinating 
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graces which charm every one who ap- 
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proaches within her sphere. Be assured, 
dear Vernon, that Sybil and I will ever 
make your welfare our daily prayer.” 

Vernon’s heart seemed to him to be 
turned to stone ; he could have said words 
blasting the man who told him so confi- 
dently that he would bear Sybil Gray 
away from his home and care; he could 
have uttered curses upon his head, or 
have struck him dead with a look, but 
the memory of that little hand which he 
had clasped within his own so lately, and 
of that fair, innocent head which had 
been pillowed upon his breast, restrained 
him, and though he could not answer this 
burst of gratitude with any gratulatory 
words, he was at least silent, and that 
was a gain for his rebellious heart. 
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Passing on to the solitude of his own 
apartment, he closed the door and locked 
it against intrusion, and then throwing 
himself upon his knees, prayed as she 
had taught him. What words were then 
addressed to an all pitying God, man may 
never know ; what agony was his, what 
temptation, what struggle, what triumph 
at last; but this we may know, that to 
the grave of his aged friend he went the 
next day with a changed nature, purified 
from many of its stains, girded with 
strong resolves, and bent upon making a 
final conquest of self. The good seed 
sown by the patient child who had gui- 
ded him in his blindness, had sprung up 
into growth, and the harvest was abun- 
dant and blessed. 





SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Well spake the Poet, that howe’er the cry 


Of frenzied sorrow might call loud on death,* 


No soul hath prayed that with our transient breath, 
The last sad burden of a mortal sigh, 


Life—thought—desire—should perish utterly ; 


O! rather would the spirit bear the yoke 


Of torture, if beyond its prison-bars 


The glimmer of the feeblest promise broke, 
Athwart new heavens sown—thick with happy stars ; 
O! rather would we hold that doctrine just, 
Whereby mankind—save some through Christ set free, 
Shall writhe for aye divorced from joy and trust, 
Than yield up thus our Immortality, 


Quenching THAT HOPE in darkness and the dust. 





* “ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


[Tennyson’s “ Two Voices,” 











THE HILL OF LIFE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Methought I had been passing for many 
hours through a forest, almost impervi- 
ous to the sun’s rays, and in its gloomy, 
mysterious stillness, forcibly recalling to 
mind those deep sepulchral groves ir 
which the Druids of old held their mystic 
rites. I almost fancied myself trans- 
ported back centuries, and beholding 
these same ceremonies performed with 
life-like distinctness. As this idea grew, 
a superstitious awe stole over me,—a feel- 
ing of terror, for which I could not ac- 
count, seized upon my mind, totally un- 
nerving it. Unable to combat my fears, 
I at length sank to the ground overcome 
by their intensity. 

When I recovered consciousness, a spot 
of such surpassing beauty burst upon my 
enraptured vision, as dispelled every other 
feeling save those of astonishment and 
delight, Methought I was reclining on 
what, in my recumbent position, seemed 
a plain, but on rising to my feet I dis- 
covered it to be a hill, smooth and level 
as a garden plot for many acres, and then 
sloping off in various ways. A soft, vel- 
vet-like turf, elastie to the tread as a 
Turkish carpet, covered the surface, and 
giant forest trees, grouped occasionally 
with those of lesser growth, were inter- 
spersed at irregular distances; their 
‘trunks rising like stately columns, and 
their branehes not unfrequently inter- 
lacing at the top, and forming a canopy 
sufficiently impenetrable to break the 
force of the sun’s rays and admit only a 
chastened flood of checkered beams. Far 
off in the distance a limpid lake shone in 
the sunlight like burnished gold, and the 
remote roaring of a cataract came crash- 
ing on the ear like the booming of can- 
non, or the heavy rolling of thunder in 
the summer storm. Nearer, cascades were 
throwing up their foaming showers, and 
ever and anon diamond sprays pierced by 
a dazzling ray, glowed with rainbow hues. 
Hills and dales, the former sometimes 
scarce deserving the epithet of undula- 
tions, anon swelling into the altitude of 
mountains, surrounded this fairy region 





on all sides. Every tree seemed vocal 
with gushing melody. The nightingale 
and the mocking bird, though natives of 
different hemispheres, were yet met here, 
pouring forth their rival sweetness from 
the self-same bough, and in such seducing 
harmony as “‘lapp’d the soul in Elysium.” 
Upon farther examination, I found that 
on every side the hill sloped differently ;— 
on one, the descent for some distance was 
as gentle as the sleep of infancy or of an 
innocent mind, and then, striking down 
abruptly, it terminated in an unfathom- 
able gulf. The opposite side fell off in 
an undulating manner ;—the rises marked 
by verdure and flowers of every form, 
hue and odor, but the falls as arid, as un- 
prepossessing and difficult of passage as 
the desert of Sahara. The passage down 
another side was rugged and tedious— 
nothing to cheer a desponding mind at- 
tempting to accomplish it, save a little 
plot of grass, here and there, and the oc- 
casional appearance of some sweet and 
lovely flower; but, if once attained, what 
a rich reward awaited him! a vale, the 
quintessence of everything beautiful, 
seeming as if just dropped from heaven, 
smiled at his feet and owned him master! 
The decline opposite this was broken, 
harsh and sterile, with not one redeeming 
point, and ended in a frightful abyss. 
From the summit of the hill these harsh- 
nesses formed only an agreeable variety in 
the landscape, a minute survéy alone be- 
traying them in all their deformity. So 
engrossed had I been in admiring and in- 
vestigating, that it was sometime before 
I became aware of not being the solitary 
occupant of the hill, and perceiving my- 
self to have been unobserved, I withdrew 
behind one of the majestic trees near at 
hand, and attentively scanned my un- 
conscious companion. Young he was, 
and a handsome, manly looking specimen 
of mankind ; but his countenance wore a 
troubled and thoughtful expresssion, 
which, from the restless roving of his 
eye from one declivity of the hill to 
another, methought arose from uncer- 
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tainty as to which descent to take. Pres- 
ently, a being, ethereal and lovely as one 
of those fleecy clouds which oft-times 
float in the deep vault of heaven, her 
every movement soft and light as a zephyr, 
glided towards him, and taking his hand 
in hers, addressed him in a voice, each 
intonation of which wasmelody: ‘‘ Young 
man, I am the good Genius of this place, 
and, from my fairy cove in yon ancient 
oak, have watched you with intense inter- 
est. 1 know the cause of your disturb- 
ance, and, if you will permit me to be your 
guide, will resolve all your doubts as to 
the course you shall pursue. Upon the 
decision you now make, rests the future 
weal or woe of your life. Young, com- 
paratively inexperienced, you know little 
of the wiles and snares which encompass 
you to your destruction. Listen to me, 
and I will suggest to you your path. You 
are now, my young friend, on the Hill of 
Life. This descent on your left, which ap- 
pears to you so velvety and full of pleasure, 
is the road of Indolence and Sloth:— 
tempting it is to the footsteps, and its 
apparent easiness and softness too fre- 
quently betray the young into its pursu- 
ance, but alas! to lead their unwary steps 
into a bottomless gulf, unseen by you 
from this height, where is nought but 
sighs and moans; the gulf of Regret 
and bitter Repentance. The passage 
down the side of the hill immediately be- 
fore you is that of Sensuality and Vice. 
Though this distance mellows some of its 
most repulsive features, and invests others 
with a kind of wildness, attractive in 
itself to some dispositions, it is yet ir- 
remediably hideous and disgusting, pre- 
cipitating those unfortunates who follow 
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its devious route into the damnable pit of 
Ruin, Remorse and Despair, which yawns 
at its base toreceive them! Observe that 
slope on your right. It is the pathway 
of Ambition, and rises and falls like the 
bosom of the Deep. More chequered in 
its characteristics than either of the others, 
it is yet hardly happier. True, you en- 
counter spots of exquisite beauty which 
confer the highest delight, but the few 
who attain its termination are tempted 
to curse these same lovely spots as the 
ignis fatuus which allured them on to a 
desert of Bitterness and Disappointment. 
And now, my friend, turn and behold the 
descent I propose you shall follow—it is 
that of Religion, Industry, Honour and 
Love; toilsome and rugged it may seem, 
when you come to tread it, but there are 
many a verdant speck and bright plant 
along its borders to cheer the spirits of the 
wayfarer, and when he reaches the close a 
glorious recompense is there :—a fair haven, 
like unto Eden, with Peace, Contentment 
and Happiness as its guardian angels, be- 
comes his fortunate yet deserved portion. 
Speak, young man, and say will you ac- 
cept my proffered guidance?” With a 
face, whence every shadow of anxiety 
had disappeared, now radiant with Hope 
and noble resolve, he carried to his lips 
the tiny hand he held, and replied :—* I 
will, good Genius. I am only at loss to 
express my gratitude for the kindness 
you”—. ‘“‘No more—it is my duty and 
pleasure to assist those who stand in need 
of aid ;’—and she led him forward to the 
slope, which to my great joy they began 
to descend, when, some one calling loudly 
on my name caused me to start to my 
feet, and lo! it was but a vision! 
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THE FADED FLOWER. 
A MYSTERY. 
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A rosebud lay upon her breast; 
And as each swelling inspiration 
Heaved a gentle undulation, 
It seemed as gently rocked to rest. 
There sat beside her in that hour, 
And gazed upon the lady then, 
One whom perchance her beauty’s power 
Had dazzled more than other men. 
That budding rose was in his eyes 
A richer far than regal prize. 
But when the lover sought to tell 
The wish that trembled in his heart, 
In faltering phrase his accents fell, 
Which scarce his meaning might impart: 
For much he feared her maiden pride 
Would hear his quest in cold disdain, 
And well he knew that if denied, 
His heart would throb with pain. 
Yet speak he did: the lady, musing, 
Paused and pondered his request; 
And then, a blush her cheek suffusing, 
Took the rosebud from her breast, 
And with some moments’ coy delay, 
As pretty maidens will display, 
And in her sweet coquettish way, 
The lover’s wish she blessed. 
Then instant bowed his grateful head, 
And, “Lady, for your sake,” he said, 
“This rose shall never cease to be 
A consecrated thing to me: 
And though its beauty must decay, 
And all its fragrance die away, 
Your votarist will guard it yet 
As fairy-charm or amulet.” 


If. 


Then happy he, as you may deem; 
And many a joyous spirit-dream 
Above him waved her rosy pinion; 
And hovering round in airy stream, 
Light dancing fancies might beseem 
Young frolic elves of love’s dominion. 
Hope sweetly warbled in his ear, 
And fled afar each jealous fear, 


The Faded Flower. 


And by his bright ecstatic eye 

A magic vision then was seen, 
Of life beneath a cloudless sky, 

And as a summer lake serene, 
Where love and truth and beauty’s smile 
Combine, as in Calypso’s isle, 
To paint and pledge such perfect bliss 
As dwells not in a world like this. 


Il. 


But happy days will vanish fast, 
And parting-time must come at last. 
He sat beside the beauteous maid, 
And gazed and thrilled as late before; 
And pressing prayed, though half afraid, 
That she would deign one favour more. 
Her heart, he hoped, could ne’er refuse, 
At such a time, this added boon: 
She would be kind, as maidens use, 
In prospect of their parting soon: 
The dear memorial which he sought, 
If by her grace he might obtain, 
With sweet associations fraught, 
Would soothe his lone and pensive thought 
Until they met again; 
And save his own, no eye should trace 
The features of that lovely face. 
The lady heard. There seemed to stain 
Her blooming cheek a brighter flush; 
Yet if it sprung of high disdain, 
Or told of love, that virgin blush, 
He doubting mused: but when she spoke, 
Her words upon his startled ear 
Fell like the blasting thunder-stroke, 
That scathes and rends the forest oak, 
And scatters fragments far and near. 
In words ungracious, light and few, 
The wayward maid his suit denied, 
And dreary-cold his spirit grew, 
As hope within his bosom died. 
Yet seemed the lady’s conduct strange, 
And causeless all this blighting change. 
Perhaps with light and passing shade 
Caprice had chilled th’ inconstant maid: 
Perhaps she simply sought to veil 
In seeming scorn a softer feeling, 
Which, while the lover told his tale, 
Around her conscious heart was stealing: 
Or else—but why the thread pursue? 
‘Tis mere conjecture, false or true. 
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If drooping lid and burning cheek 
May whisper love and virgin shame, 
Yet cool derisive words bespeak 
A heart that scorns the gentle flame: 
And fruitless toils the wildered mind 
Through mazy rounds perplexed and dim, 
Whose curious search is bent to find 
A reason for a lady’s whim. 


IV. 


Those fatal words, so lightly spoken, . 
His heart had crushed, his spirit broken, 
But that a temper high and stern 

Upreared within its stubborn head, 
And gathering wrath began to burn, 

And every gentler feeling fled. 
For while their dangerous passions sleep, 
Some bashful men are like the deep 
When winds are hushed;—so soft and mild, 
And quiet as a timid child: 
But if by wrong or taunting word 
From forth their slumbering depths are stirred, 
The passions then tumultuous roll 
In fearful surges through the soul, 
As when the wave, ’mid foam and roar, 
Is dashed against a rocky shore. 


V. 


The maid by stealth and half-askance 

Gazed on him with unguiet glance; 

Beheld the lowering cloud, and guessed 

The angry thoughts that stirred ‘his breast. 

Then in her heart misdoubt began 
Among its secret chords to quiver, 

Lest he, that proud and moody man, 
Incensed too far, might not forgive her. 

Yet could she now her steps retrace, 

And terms of dire affront efface ? 

With softened voice, and witching smile, 
And playful words, she strove in vain 
From brooding thoughts his mind to wile, 
And smoothe his frowning brow again: 

He heard, but with averted eye, 
Nor ceased to frown, nor made reply. 
Yet undeterred, though much perplexed, 
Her pride against her heart rebelling, 
With crimsoned cheek, the lady next 
Some softer thoughts her bosom swelling, 
By maiden shame till now suppressed, 
In accents murmuring low confessed. 
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Then, baffled still, and nervous grown, 
Besought that angry man to hear 
In earnest deprecating tone, 
With quivering lip and starting tear; 
And on his hand, abashed, afraid, 
Her trembling fingers gently laid. 
His hand from hers he coldly drew, 
Nor changed his brow its sullen hue., 
Nor gentle touch nor winning phrase 
Relaxed his hard and stony gaze: 
Nor yet he spoke. The maid grew pale, 
And felt her weaker spirit quail, 
As on’his lip, with deepening fear, 4 
She traced, though veiled, a lurking sneer: 
And seemed her shrinking soul to cower 
Beneath some dark unearthly power, 
When slowly turned that evil eye 
On hers, with look so chill and dread 
That in its gaze appeared to lie 
A spell, as from the dead, 
Of force her shuddering breast to fill 
With presage dire of brooding ill: 
As if the demon whose control 
Swayed the deep passions of his soul, 
And with revenge his bosom fired, 
Had that malignant glance inspired. 
For vengeful pride had now repressed 
Each nobler impulse in his breast, 
And urged his still reluctant heart 
To act that mean and cruel part. 
But though, in sullen sad foreboding 
He felt despair his heart corroding, 
Yet seemed he not to grieve: 
But silent, stern, maintaining still 
Cold-blooded his remorseless will, 
He bowed his haughty leave. 


Vi. 


Now cankering grief and vengeful ire 
Burned in his breast as smouldering fire; 
And o’er his soul a deeper gloom 
Came like a shadow from the tomb, 
As slow, with heavy step, he strode 
Across the intervening space 
That severed from his own abode 
The lady’s dwelling-place: 
The taunt that by the maid was given— 
The hope that from his soul was riven— 
The reparation which, in part, 
Though not confessed, had soothed his heart— 
These memories of the recent past 
In mingled phases crowded fast. 
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Then, with the morn the rolling car 






Would bear him from his home afar; 


And in the months that must elapse 


Ere his return, events perhaps 


Might supervene—his bosom wrought 


With restless and conflicting thought ; 
Till slow he felt his soul relent, 


And slow his stubborn pride was bent, 
And in cold guarded terms he wrote 


A half-apologetic note, 


Which to the maid he sent. 


But though, as woman, much she longed 
To know the tale the lines reveal, 


Her maiden pride, too deeply wronged, 
Withheld her hand to break the seal. 


Pacific thoughts forever fled 


When he received the note unread: 
The better mind that half subdued 
The sternness of his savage mood 


Returned no more; and from that day 


Their correspondence ceased for aye. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WANDERINGS ON THE BANKS OF THE YORK; 


BY J. E C. 


I, 


HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, POWHATAN: 
AT “ ORAPAKES,” 1608. 


Did you never feel, good reader, that 
the life of cities, after all, was not the 
summum bonum of existence ?—that the 
din of trade was not the sweetest music 
in the universe ?—that life held some- 
thing finer and more satisfying to the 
heart, than dividends, per cents, and bills 
of lading ?—occupations more delightful 
than the trial of a warrant ;—even of a 
case in the Hustings or the County 
Court? 

It is many years since I embraced this 
view of things. Minds are so diverse! 
To one his dreams—to another his toils ; 
but I think the toilers sometimes wish to 
dream ! 


If not, why should they long so often 
for the calm shades of the country—the 
green meadows of the summer land? It 
is well to toil and plan, and bend to 
the oar in the tossing waves of life: itis 
also well to go away and dream,—to 
dream of the bright figures of another 
generation—to lie on the sward, or the 
pine-tassels, and construct in the memory 
once more—warm, breathing, and in- 
stinct with life—the days that are long 
since dead; the forms and shapes of an 
earlier time. 


Do you wish to do so for an idle hour 
to-day? Would you go away from the 
present to the past—living for a moment 
as it were, in this bright land of dreams? 
If so, you have only to follow where I 
lead. 


Come! 
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The trees wave, and murmur in the 
winds of Spring. The great oaks and 
pines are vocal with the songs of joyful 
birds; the leaves, or the tassels whisper 
of the past; the sun is shining in a blue 
and serene heaven, over which float cloud- 
ships, with their snowy canvass spread to 
catch the breeze—white sea-fowl swing- 
ing gently on the bosom of an azure 
ocean. 

We are in Virginia—after all it is the 
best of lands. We are on the banks of 
the York-—it is a noble river. It flows 
serenely to the great Chesapeake, through 
a region which is crowded with traditions, 
with romances, and legends, and poems, 
and histories. In Virginia we have an 
advantage not possessed by many of our 
sister States ; our history is, half of it, 
romance—a romance, however, thorougly 
established by documents, and proof of 
the most irresistible description. 

The life of our princess, Pocahontas, is 
one of the sweetest; not only of Vir- 
ginia, but of the whole world. And here 
where we lie at length, listening idly to 
the songs of the birds, or the whisper of 
the pines—here it was, that her figure 
moved ; perhaps her foot, as light as a 
deer’s, has fallen, where you lean your 
elbow, on the carpet of soft tassels. 

This county remembers the maiden; 
sleeping on the grassy banks of its three 
rivers, it dreams often of the past which 
it witnessed; of the strange scenes, and 
ceremonies of another age. 

It remembers the festivities, and jubi- 
lees full of resounding horns,—the drums, 
and bonfires, and roasted captives,—which 
went to make up the daily amusement 
of the Charles V. of Virginia—King 
Powhatan. Let us ramble away to the 
Indian village of “Orapakes.” It was 
the favourite hunting lodge of the excel- 
lent old Emperor. Here surrounded by 
the noblemen of his imperial court, he 
amused himself after his peculiar fash- 
ion. While he ate his deer or bear-meat 
from wooden platters, or from none, he 
caused the royal musicians to make hide- 
ous noises on the drum; for desert he 
would burn a few hostile Indians, taken 
captive in his Highness’ tramps. He was 
now about sixty, we are told by Captain 
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Smith, and a gentleman of commanding 
presence. He would sit on an elevated 
couch, all covered with mats, and flanked 
by two belles of his Court. Below him 
were ranged in a long, august row, his 
Larons, and dukes, and marquesses, and 
earls, in bear-skins—also their countesses 
duchesses, and ladies of the bed-chamber, 
wearing great chains of snowy beads, 
and mantles (scant) of the down of fea- 
thers; one and all having painted their 
cheeks, after the manner of their civi- 
lized sisters. As to Powhatan himself, 
he outshone them all: he wore a neck- 
lace of pearls, and a robe of rich fur; 
he was tattooed in a manner exclusively 
monopolized by the royal family. The 
skins of snakes and weasels stuffed with 
moss, the tails tied together, and meeting 
in a tassel on the cruwn of the head, 
which a coronet of feathers encircled; 
such was his Highness, the Emperor. 

The county remembers this worthy: a 
man of ability, but essentially a scoun- 
drel; habitually performing actions 
which were positively shocking, and 
wholly unworthy of a gentleman. 

Still, who will feel any astonishment? 
Have not kings in all ages, from Solomon 
to Louis XIV., lived much after the fash- 
ion which happened to please them? 
They have always persisted in roasting 
their enemies. In Europe they were 
sacrificed as “ heretics,” entirely for “ the 
good of the Church.” In Virginia they 
were “suppressed” on more general 
grounds, and chiefly for the amusement 
of the Emperor’s afternoons. They had 
opposed him in battle; been taken, not 
killed, as was honouralle under the cir- 
cumstances; so much the worse for them. 
They would burn, of course; no trouble 
was necessary, no meeting of the cabinet. 
That was Powhatan’s religious conviction 
of propriety ; his plain, and delightfully 
simple logic. 

A bonfire was accordingly made, and 
they roasted—defying their enemies to 
the last gasp with sneers and laughter. 

After which his Highness rose greatly 
enlivened, and in excellent spirits. The 
“Queen of Appomattox,” or some other 
lady, would come and kneel, and wash 
his hands in a basin, drying them after- 
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wards with a bunch of feathers: the 
dukes and barons would attend their 
Emperor to his royal wigwam—the im- 
perial guard, with dangerous-looking 
bludgeons, would stand sentry at the 
opening; the excellent Powhatan would 
slumber serenely, under the combined in- 
fluences of a dinner of raw meat, an easy 
conscience, and a well spent afternoon. 

Such was his Highness—king of Poto- 
mack, Rappahannock, and Appomattox— 
Defender of his Faith ; the motto of his 
shield more grandly simple even than the 
Dieu et mon droit of his English breth- 
ren :— 

“« Enemies to the roast!” 

A man of unquestionable ability, he 
might have vaunted himself, as his cou- 
sin Louis XIV., did, nec pluribus wmpar ; 
that is to say, until Captain Smith came 
along. But even in his dealings with 
this noble Sachem of the White Faces he 
displayed excellent good sense, and the 
soundest logic. He put the point, as we 
now say, to the great chevalier in the 
most reasonable, and statesmanlike way. 

“T have seen two generations of my 
people die,” he said—the Captain tells us 
“not a man of the two generations is 
alive now but myself. I know the differ- 
ence between peace and war better than 
any man in my country. I am now 
grown old and must die soon; my au- 
thority must descend to my brothers 
Opitchapan, Opechancanough, and Cata- 
touge—then to my two sisters, and then 
to my daughters ..... Why will you 
take by force what you may have quietly 
by love? Why will you destroy us who 
supply you with food? What can you 
get by war? ..... Iam not so simple 
as not to know that it is much better to 
eat good meat, sleep comfortably, live 
quietly with my wives and children, 
laugh and be merry with the English, 
and trade for their copper and hatchets, 
than to run away from them, and to lie 
cold in the woods, feed on acorns, roots, 
and such trash, and be so hunted that I 
can neither eat nor sleep. In these wars 
my men must sit up watching, and if a 
twig break, they cry, ‘Here comes Cap- 
tain Smith!’ So I must end my misera- 
ble life. Take away your guns and 
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swords, the cause of all our jealousy—or 
you may all die in the same manner!” 

A speech eminently sensible, and rea- 
sonable; and no doubt agreed upon de- 
liberately, in full cabinet council. It 
contains judicious reflections, clear rea- 
soning, mollifying compliments, threats 
of enmity, and propositions of peace, 
good will, and “Holy Alliance.” Of 
course, the Emperor was not so simple as 
to mean what he said; he knew his trade 
of Kingcraft too well for that. He de- 
sired to roast Captain Smith and the rest 
of the Pale Faces, for his profit and 
amusement, at the coming celebration of 
the moon of Strawberries, or Cohonks, or 
Snows; the first move, plainly, was to 
disarm his invader. But Captain Smith 
had frequently dealt with royal high- 
nesses, and estimated their professions of 
regard at their just value. It is a pleas- 
ing reflection that the chevalier was ‘‘too 
much” for the good Emperor. 

Suppose that he had wept feelingly at 
all these tender protestations. Suppose 
he had handed to his Hiighness, with a 
generous confidence, his sword and pis- 
tols, and embraced him. If such had 
been the tableau on the occasion, it is 
more than probable that the present wri- 
ter would not now be busy with this his- 
tory. 

But the worthy Emperor has filled 
space enough. The royal hunting lodge 
of “ Orapakes” has disappeared—and the 


excellent old gentleman, too, “sleeps 
well :” 


“ Malice, domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! ’ 


His epitaph, no doubt, did justice to 
his virtues. History has not neglected 
him, or passed him with slight notice. 
Being dead he still speaks ; the dull eyes 
glow with royal light; the pale cheek 
turns once more to copper; the grim lips 
tremble with an amiable smile—and from 
his ponderous jaws escapes in a whisper 
the great motto of his shield and his 
faith : 

“* Enemies to the roast!” 
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II. 
MATOAX. 


From the stalwart Emperor—cold, wily, 
cruel, savage, wholly implacable and 
bloody, like a veritable “‘ hero” of civili- 
zation—let us turn our eyes toward ano- 
ther figure. 

It is the figure of a “‘ simple girl.” 

See that mighty oak which rises yon- 
der—with its great gnarled trunk—its 
roots that seem to plunge toward the 
“stony bases of the world”—its rugged 
limbs, contorted like the writhing body of 
an immense boa-constrictor, and possessed 
of strength sufficient to defy the wildest 
tempest, bursting above its head. 

That is an embiem of Powhatan. 

And then look at the oriole which 
sways, like an animated flower upon the 
topmost bough, and warbles its glad note 
of joy and love, to the winds as they pass 
—the perfumed breezes, ruffling the gay 
plumage, as they bear away the sweet 
music of the little singer. 

The bird is a symbol of Pocahontas. 

The grassy banks of the York remem- 
ber her well: the “ Bright-Rivulet-be- 
tween-two-Hills,” as her name signified 
in the Indian tongue. It was however 
only her public, and as it were, official 
designation :—her private, or ‘“‘ pet” name 
was ‘“ Matoax:” as Powhatan’s was 
“Wahunsonacock.” Still, we of the pres- 
ent day, know our little Indian Princess, 
—our beautiful queen of an exquisite le- 
gend, equally true and touching—by no 
other name than Pocahontas. 

Not only this region, but the whole 
Commonwealth, the whole wide world, as 
it were, remembers her :—the timid flow- 
er of Virginia woods—the bright bird, 
singing musically, in the far away fields 
and forests of the far away old Virginia. 

As we lie here on the russet carpet, 
under the great pines, which she too may 
have looked on,in her childhood—we may 
conjure from the past, her touching coun- 
tenance—behold again the maiden as she 
lived and loved, two centuries and a half 
ago! 

See, she comes! “A tender virgin” of 
“twelve or thirteen yeares of age:”—with 
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long raven hair, falling in profuse masses 
around delicate golden cheeks—from be- 
neath a coronet of nodding plumes, the 
emblem of her royal blood. See, the 
round glowing arms, encircled by bead 
bracelets :—the small feet and ankles, 
encased in gay moccasins, all embroider- 
ed with pearls, and shells from the Ches- 
apeake shore:—the soft mantle of doe- 
skin, covered with the plumage of the 
most brilliant birds, and lined with white 
down from the breasts of the wild goose, 
and the wood pigeon. See the figure of 
the fair little princess of the forest— 
semi-nude, but chaste as a statue of mod- 
esty, which, clothed in its own purity 
thinks not of prying eyes—slight, slen- 
der, graceful—as straight as an arrow 
—and in every movement as supple and 
undulating, as a young willow swaying 
to and fro in the breezes of spring. 

So she stands there before us, quite 
plain to the eyes of the mind—a maiden 
just opening from bud to blossom, into 
womanhood’s perfect flower. One foot is 
poised lightly as she looks over her shoul- 
der; in her hand is a small cedar bow, 
and an arrow. That is Pocahontas; the 
guardian angel of early Virginia. 

And now, do you deny the truth of the 
picture? Do you say that the painters 
have made her a handsome Creole, or a 
Spanish matron with a tendency toward 
enbonpoint—a good dame who has just put 
the children to bed, and is about to mend 
her husband’s stockings? I confess that 
my worthy friends the painters have done 
so: for which, their act, I as a Virginian, 
visit them with my bitter malediction. 
They have made either a fat Spanish wo- 
man, or a dame of the court of king 
James the first, in a hideous ruffle, and 
farthingale and hat, of my fairy of the 
days of romance. 

Is there any, the slightest, authority for 
making Pocahontas fat ? 

Read the work of our nobleman of the 
early day, Captain Smith: ‘A childe of 
twelve or thirteene yeeres of age’”’—“ this 
tender virgin”—‘ the king’s most deare 
and wel-beloved daughter”—‘“ that bless- 
ed Pocahontas :”—“ of so great a spirit, 
however her stature,’—these are the 
terms made use of by the Captain; and 
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I deny that, in the absence of all other 
authority, they indicate that Pocahontas 
was full in figure. I deny also that the 
portrait which remains of her in her 
court-dress, supports any such view. I 
visit my displeasure, in conclusion, on the 
painters for copying even that picture. 
“My friends,” I would say, ‘ we do not 
want Mrs. Rolfe of England, we want 
Pocahontas of Virginia. Letus not have 
a matron in ruffles, and farthingales, and 
a hideous masculine hat, about as appro- 
priate on the damsel as a sunbonnet would 
be on the head of the Medicean Venus: 
let us have, in place of this sedate mat- 
ron, the Indian girl of Virginia. Lei us 
see upon canvass, the warm glowing 
cheeks of our slender little fawn of the 
forest—behold, the maiden as she flitted 
through the sunlight and shadow of the 
glades of the woods—her slight arms, 
encircled, as we have seen, with rude 
bracelets—her ankles encased in pearl, 
decorated moccasins—her figure half- 
nude, and draped with the plumage of 
gay colored birds. Let us have in place 
of a full-figured matron, a light-footed 
Indian girl.” 

Such was Pocahontas—not a heavily- 
formed woman at all: a fairy of the old 
romances! A lovely maiden, bright- 
eyed, impulsive, devoted, unthinking— 
with the wild freedom and abandon of 
the wilderness, in her form, and carriage, 
and whole person. 

You may doubt it, as you look at these 
pictures of Mrs. Rolfe: or when you read 
coldly some historian’s paragraph about 
a character so unworthy of the “ dignity 
of history,” asa girl of thirteen years. 
But here where she lived and moved, it 
is different. Pocahontas is no longer a 
mere personage of history—Mrs. Rolfe of 
the court of king James I. She is the 
queen of poesy and romance, or what is 
better, the devoted child who clasped to 
her bosom the head of a hero, and shield- 
ed it with her own. 

Captain Smith loved her always; and 
many years afterwards wrote a letter to 
the queen of James I. in which he tells 
of her virtues and services. 

“Some ten yeeres agoe being in Vir- 
ginia, and taken prisoner by the power of 
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Powhatan, their chiefe king, I received 
from this great salvage, exceeding great 
courtesie, especially from his sonne Nan- 
taquaus, the most manliest, comeliest, 
boldest spirit I ever saw in a salvyage,— 
and his sister Pocahontas, the king’s most 
deare and wel-beloved daughter, being 
but a childe of twelve or thirteene yeares 
of age, whose compassionate pitifull heart 
of my desperate estate, gave me much 
cause to respect her. She haz- 
arded the beating out of her owne braines 
to save mine, and not onely that, but so 
prevailed with her father that I was safe- 
ly conducted to Tames Towne. ..... 
And this reliefe most gracious queene 
was commonly brought us by the Lady 
Pocahontas: notwithstanding all these 
passages, when inconstant fortune turned 
our peace to warre, this tender virgin 
would still not spare to dare to visit us, 
and by her, our jarres have been oft ap- 
peased, our wants still supplyed. .... 
When her father with the utmost of his 
policie and power sought to surprize mee, 
having but eighteene with mee,—the 
darke night could not affright her from 
comeing through the irksome woods, and 
with watered eyes, gave me intelligence, 
with her best advice, to escape his furie, 
which had hee knowne, hee had surely 
slaineher. lames Towne, with her wilde 
traine she has frequented, as her father’s 
habitation: and during the time of two 
or three yeers, she next, under God, was 
still the instrument to preserve this Colo- 
nie from death, famine, and utter confu- 
sion, which if in those times had once 
been dissolved, Virginia might have lyne 
as it was on our first arrival to this day. 
..... As yet I never begged anything 
of the State or any;..... her birth, 
vertue, want, and simplicity doth make 
mce thus bold, humbly to beseech your 
Majestic to take this knowledge of her.’ 

The rest of the letter to the queen is 
occupied by an account of the meeting 
between himself and Pocahontas at Brent- 
ford, when she cried, and told him that 
they had informed her he was dead, when 
he left Virginia. It is more than proba- 
ble that some sentiment more tender than 
ordinary affection, mingled with the feel- 
ings of the maiden, when she first saw 
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her chevalier in the wilds—and suffused 
her cheek ; and brought the tears to the 
eyes of the Lady Pocahontas in England. 
And here on the banks of the York, where 
we wander idly, in the summer morning, 
moved this graceful figure of another age. 
Here the maiden sang, and prattled and 
played in the immemorial years. Here 
her glad eyes were raised to the deep blue 
skies—hence she went with her “ wild 
train” of attendants to Jamestown—here 
she listened to the vows of the young 
princes her suitors, from the neighbour- 
ing warlike tribes. It was yonder, lower 
down on the banks of the York, that she 
one day took in her arms and clasped to 
her pitying bosom, the head of a great 
soldier, a poor captive—on which the 
murderous war club was about to descend. 
In a thousand spots of the smiling sum- 
mer-land around us, Pocahontas wander- 
ed—spreading to the breeze her raven 
locks—communing with her friends and 
playmates, the birds, the trees, the clouds, 
and the waves on the shore! She moves 
before us still—the genius of the spot— 
but her figure is flitting, impalpable. 
You attempt to fold the apparition in 
your arms, but it fades away—disappear- 
ing like a shadow or a dream ! 

But she lives—she will live forever: 
the incarnation of love, and courage and 
devotion—the brightest star in the coro- 
net of Virginia! 


Ill. 


AT THE “‘WHITE HOUSE,” AND ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH. JANUARY, 1759. 


Let us now leave “Orapakes,” and 
Powhatan and Pocahontas—stately figures 
of the aboriginal forest. 

We will leave them in the semi-ob- 
scurity of the antique age of chivalry 
and adventure—the stalwart Emperor, 
and the beautiful child— 


....“lily of the vale, 
Half-opened bell of the woods!”.... 


impersonation of the loftiest courage and 
the tenderest deyotion:—we will leave 
them to wander on the banks of the great 
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river, or beneath the drooping boughs of 
the forest: and rambling onward, seek 
for other scenes and personages. 

Perhaps we shall find some that are 
equally famous. 

We stand before old St. Peter’s Church, 
in New Kent county—built in the year 
1703. 

As we gaze upon it to day, in the good 
year 1858, it is thus one hundred and 
fifty-five years old—five generations, 

Let us look at it carefully. It is the 
next oldest retigious edifice, in which 
service is now held, in Virginia: old 
Blandford church, in Petersburg, being 
the most ancient. It is long, low, built 
of “ sun-dried brick,” brought over from 
England, and the roof is unusually steep, 
as was formerly the good fashion. A 
sort of quadrangular cupola rises above 
the open vestibule, in which is the old 
vestry room, to which the ascent is by a 
lofty flight of ancient and creaking steps, 
down which the parson swept in his 
eanonicals. The steeple is surmounted 
by crossed rods bearing the letters N. S. 
H. W.:—and above is a small portion of 
the tail of a weather-cock—venerable bird 
of the elder day! 

Look well at the old edifice: it is worth 
your trouble. See how sturdily it stands 
on its wooded knoll, as though it had 
arisen but yesterday. See the names 
carved by idlers’ penknives in the marble- 
like brick; and the dates. One of these 
is 1739—before the battle of Culloden! 
Here is an old tombstone—prostrate and 
neglected, beneath the great oriel win- 
dow which a singular taste has walled 
up. See the carvings on the dark stone: 
in bass relief. It is a coat of arms—a 
shield, with a single star: above, a 
knight’s vizard, bearing aloft what ap- 
pears to be a ducal coronet, or that of a 
marquis—the whole surmounted by a 
wolf’s head. The date of this stone is 
1716—the letters are as legible as if they 
were cut but yesterday—the fierce hang- 
ing tongue of the wolf is still perfectly 
defined:—like the edifice, the tombstone, 
carved in the city of London, was made 
to endure rain and snow, and tempest and 
sunshine. Do we order things thus to- 
day—to-day, when the tenement of last 
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week comes down with a crash: and the 
headstone of last year is splitting and 
crumbling? 


That stone of dark grey colour has en- 
dured the storms of seven score years, 
prone on the ground:—no atom has 
shrunk; no tracery is even indistinct! 


And now turn and look at the great 
oaks :—beneath their shade the chariots 
of five generations of men and women 
have awaited the end of service:—to the 
boughs have been ‘attached the “ thorough- 
breds” of gallants Jong mouldered in the 
dust. 


The spot which we gaze on so idly was 
the stage of many comedies—and the 
comedians, male and female, wore the 
richest costumes. Strephon came in a 


great hanging coat and waistcoat, covered 
with embroidery: his hair powdered and 
tied with a ribband: his knees decorated 
with buckles: his cocked-hat .with a fea- 
ther :—Chloe issued from her chariot in 
a great hooped dress, and square-cut 
bodice, and hair 4 la Pompadour—step- 


ping lightly on her high red heels, which 
were clearly seen as she raised her silk 
dress and scarlet petticoat. And Strephon 
and Chloe, and Damon and Daphne ogled 
and smiled, and languished and langhed— 
as they went to kneel decorously in the 
high-backed pews, and listen to Mr. Mos- 
som in the tub-shaped pulpit, 


It is easy, as we sit here beneath the 
great oaks and gaze at the memorials of 
another age, to renew the old scenes, and 
reconstruct the past. You lapse into a 
dream as it were, in presence of these 
objects—the present disappears: you see 
all the lights and smiles, and gay carni- 
val of a generation that is forgotten—a 
day that is dead. But it is only to awake 
in the prosaic age! 

Shall we linger still, for an hour, in 
the haunted domain of the past? The 
scenes which we shall witness belong to 
history; for a great name sheds upon 
them the unfading light of a matchless 
renown. 


We stand before an old mansion called 
the “White House,” about three miles 
from St. Peter’s. 


It is about noon, on a bright Spring 
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day of the year 1758:—just a century 
ago. 

Two gentleman—the first an elderly 
Virginia planter, the other a young officer, 
of about twenty-five, clad in a military 
dress, and followed by a tall servant—ap- 
proach the portal and dismount. The 
young officer delivers his bridle into the 
hands of Bishop, his attendant—caution- 
ing him not to leave the spot, as he will 
return in half an hour to continue his 
journey. He then enters the hospitable 
mansion with his host. 

The old soldier-servant makes the 
military salute: allows his hand again 
to fall: and remains motionless like a 
statue in his saddle, holding the bridle of 
his master’s charger. 

Half an hour—an hour—passes, Bishop 
looks with some astonishment toward the 
door. Another hour elapses:—Bishop 
gazes at the ‘White House” with an in- 
eredulous expression. He has never 
known his master to break his word be- 
fore. Still, he knows only one law—mili- 
tary obedience. He will remain in the 
saddle all night—all the next day—until 
he receives new orders. 

Luckily, however, this is not necessary. 
A servant comes out and informs him 
that his master will not ride further that 
day—decides, indeed, to dine and spend 
the night with his host. 

Bishop nods—leads the charger toward 
the stables—thinks something strange 
has happened. 

On the next morning he attends before 
the door again, in obedience to orders:— 
his master will immediately continue his 
journey to Williamsburg. His horse is 
fresh, and paws impatiently. 

Bishop remairs motionless for an hour— 
an equestrian statue as before: then the 
same servant re-appears and says that 
the Colonel will stay to dinner: prepare 
his horse immediately thereafter. Bishop 
slowly returns to the stables, reflecting 
that the end of the world must be coming, 
since the Colonel again changed his mind, 
and countermanded orders, 

In the evening, however, the subject of 
all this astonishment appears at last, and 
mounts into the saddle, amid many 
courteous good wishes from his host. He 
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is a noble cavalier:—tall, graceful, of 
manly beauty—his bearing lofty and im- 
posing, spite of his twenty-five years, 
but deprived of all appearance of stiff- 
ness by a certain calmness and majesty 
which seem inseparable from his char- 
acter. His costume is that of a British 
Colonel in half dress; a sabre rattles 
against his horseman’s boots: his cocked- 
hat is fixed firmly on his brow. As he 
reins in his splendid charger until he 
rears almost, and with his right hand ex- 
tended, makes a sign of courteous fare- 
well toward the mansion, where at an 
open window a fair lady may be seen— 
the young soldier is the model of a hero 
and a lover. 

A handkerchief is waved in return for 
the salute—the Colonel strikes the spur 
into his charger—and followed close by 
Bishop, still erect and silent, disappears 
at a gallop on the road to Williamsburg. 

Colonel George W ashington, of ‘Mount 
Vernon,” in Fairfax county, had seen for 
the first time Mrs. Martha Custis, the 
beautiful young widow who, a year after- 
ward, is to become his wife. 

Conflicting traditions indicate the 
“White House” and St. Peter’s as the 
scene of the ceremony :—as the former is 
destroyed, let us hold to the more pleasant 
explanation, that the old walls of St. 
Peter’s saw the festival. We, too, may 
see it, thauks to the brush of the painter 
who took his figures “from the original 
pictures of Colonel and Mrs, Washington, 
the one of the date of 1772, by Peale, 
and the other of 1759, by Woolaston.” 
It is thus described—the picture, 

“The scene is laid in the ancient parish 
church of St. Peter’s, county of New 
Kent, colony of Virginia, time 6th of 
January, 1759. 

“In the foreground and near the altar 
appears the Rev. Dr. Mossom, the offici- 
ating ¢lergyman, in full canonicals; he is 
about to present the marriage ring. The 
bridegroom is in a suit of blue and silver, 
lined with red silk—embroidered waist- 
coat—small clothes—gold shoe and knee 
buckles—dress sword—hair in full pow- 
der. The bride in a suit of white satin, 
rich point-faced ruffles—pearl ornaments 
in her hair—pearl necklace, earrings and 
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bracelets—white satin high-heeled shoes, 
with diamond buckles—she is attended 
by a groupe of ladies, in the gorgeous 
costumes of that ancient period. Near 
to the bridegroom is a brilliant groupe, 
comprising the vice regal Governor of 
Virginia, several English army and navy 
officers, then on colonial service, with the 
very élite of Virginia chivalry of the old 
régime. The Governor is in a suit of 
scarlet, embroidered with gold, with bag 
wig and sword—the gentlemen in the 
fashion of the time, 

‘“‘ But among the most interesting and 
picturesque of the personages in the vari- 
ous groupes is Bishop, the celebrated 
body-servant of Braddock, and then 
Washington, with whom he ended his 
days, after service of more than forty 
years. 

“This veteran soldier of the wars of 
George II. forms a perfect study ‘un the 
picture. His tall attenuated corm. and 
soldierly bearing, as with folded arms 
and cocked-hat in hand respectfully, he 
has approached the bridal groupe, gives 
a touching interest to the whole scene, 
He is in a scarlet coat, and is booted and 
spurred, having just dismounted, and re- 
linquished the favourite charger of his 
chief to a groom. Through the large 
folding doors of the church is seen the 
old-fashioned coach of the bride, drawn 
by six horses; also, the fine English 
charger bequeathed to Washington by 
Braddock, after the fatal field of the 
Monongahela. From the account of the 
marriage, handed down from those who 
were present at its celebration, it appears 
that the bride and her ladies occupied the 
coach, while the Provincial Colonel rode 
his splendid charger, attended by a splen- 
did cortége of the gay and gallant of the 
land. Such wes Washington’s marriage 
in 1759.” 

Was not that a picturesque scene— 
a fair festival? But in the old days every- 
thing was picturesque: for life had not 
yet become a mere race for cash—a thing 
of dollars and cents. In those honest 
days, men and women were so unreason- 
able as to believe that pleasure, if inno- 
cent, was a desirable object:—that cos- 
tume should be something more than 
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covering—that social gatherings and festi- 
vals were eminently promotive of good 
feeling and regard. Do we live so much 
more happily than cur ancestors? Were 
not the lives of the old Virginia planters, 
after all, enviable? 

Beneath the deep blue skies, with their 
snowy clouds—in presence of dawns 
which rolled a sea of amethyst from the 
great forests to the zenith; or sunsets 
breaking on the shores of evening in im- 
perial purple, all spangled over with the 
burning and glittering fires of night:— 
on the shores of their great rivers, plash- 
ing carelessly with silver ripples, or roll- 
ing with a stately and triumphal music 
to the sea:—in the midst of these scenes— 
among the forests vocal with sonorous 
anthems; or the smiling fields, ali green 
or golden:—in this land of fresh and 
noble beauty, went on joyously the life 
of the old planters. Is the life of cities 
better ?—dust and glare to be preferred? 

With great old houses, whose loose win- 
dows shook in every blast—tables that 
groaned with profuse, wholesome food— 
wide fire-places, roaring like so many bon- 
fires in the long hours of the winter 
night:—with freedom, comfort, social 
amusements, books, the ‘‘ Virginia Ga- 
zette’’—last, with horse-races, assemblies, 
fox-hunts, and marriage jubilees:—thus 
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lived the planters in the old time, and 
enjoyed themselves, and laughed, and 
passed away. They had faults, not a 
few: but after all, are our modern habits 
really an improvement on the past? Let 
the impartial philosopher declare. 

But I wander far from old St. Peter’s. 
Before we leave it let us bestow a part- 
ing glance upon its dilapidated weather- 
cock—its old tombstones with their 
heraldic emblems—its open vestibule—its 
great oaks. We will not enter: for there 
the past disappears. The internal ar- 
rangements are all changed—it is a 
modern church from that point of view. 

But, without, all remains unaltered; it 
stands as it did when the stalwart heel 
of Washington clashed on the stones: 
when the graceful figure of Martha 
Custis descended from the chariot, and 
passed in:—when the scenes of other 
days were acted under the great trees. 

The old building sleeps amid its broken 
tombs—careless of rain or shine, of 
snow or storm. The passing years only 
make its material harder. 

We have gazed upon ‘t on this bright 
forenoon of 1858:—if some convulsion, 
or the hand of Vandals do not overturn 
it, other eyes may look upon the edifice 
two centuries from this time, 

Ainsi soit-tl ! 
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KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 


What though the envious sunbeams imbrown thee,— 
What though with poverty thou hast thy part?— 
Proudly and regally yet will I crown thee, 
Sweet little maiden, the Queen of my heart! 


Pleasure shail hand thee his goblet of nectar; 
Honour to serve thee shall joyfully start; 

Soon shall thy brow wear the garlands that decked her, 
Sweet little maiden, the Queen of my heart! 


What though a peasant’s rude garments array thee *— 
I am thy minion, my ruler thou art; 

Love is the fealty I gladly would pay thee, 
Sweet little maiden, the Queen of my heart! 


There thou shalt reign in thy beauty most royal, 
While, from thy kingdom, shall quickly depart 

Each rebel thought, every subject disloyal, 
Sweet little maiden, the Queen of my heart! 


Vou. XX VI—30 


A. D. G. 
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In the debates of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, dur- 
ing its recent session in Baltimore, we ob- 
served that a proposition was entertained 
providing for the simplification of the name 
of the body, so that members might indi- 
cate their rights in the confraternity by the 
employment of less cumbrous initials than 
M. A. A. A. S. Wedonot know what was 
done in the premises, but we confess we 
are hopeful that the good sense of the As- 
sociation will never encourage the adop- 
tion of vain and high-sounding titles by 
furnishing its members with any more con- 
venient and less ridiculous appendage than 
the five letters given above. Decency is 
constantly outraged in this country by the 
parade of empty dignities on the part of 
obscure and conceited individuals, and 
there is no surer sign of a snob than to see 
a man tacking on a long list of capital let- 
ters after his name. When we open a book 
which gives its author as A.M., L.B.,, LL..D., 
M.A.G.S., &c.,&c., we always feel inclined 
to append A.S.S. as a matter of justice, and 
we are .eminded by contrast of the piquant 
epitaph which Piron desired to have in- 
scribed upon his tomb, 


Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien 
Pas méme Académicien---~ 


which somebody, we know not who, has so 
well paraphrased---- 


Here lies Piron, who was nothing, or, if 
that could be, was less, 

How nothing? oh yes nothing, not so much 
as F. R. 8. 


We recollect that the Rev. J. C. Stiles of 
the Presbyterian church, when residing in 
this city several years ago, declined the 
degree of D.D., which had been conferred 
upon him by some learned University, as 
“a bauble unworthy of Christ's Ministry,” 
and although we thought at the time the 
reverend gentleman had administered a 
rather sharp rebuke to very many of his 
excellent brethren in the pulpit, who had 
bourgeoned into Doctors of Divinity, we 
are now more than satisfied that he was 


right, and that the careless liberality with 
which such degrees are now-a-days confer- 
red is not merely discreditable to the insti- 
tutions from which they come, but tends to 
cast a shade of ridicule over the exalted 
profession of the clergyman. Indeed, we 
have heard a wicked story, which may per- 
haps be apocryphal, of a worthy old preach- 
er of the Gospel, who, having received the 
Doctorate at the hands of a distant college, 
and being quite innocent of its meaning, 
somewhat startled the Faculty,in his letter 
of acceptance, by the use of small charac- 
ters and a dash to indicate the compliment, 
in assuring them that he felt highly hon- 
oured that they “had selected him to be 
d——d.” 

With regard to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a title in- 
dicative of membership is worth absolute- 
ly nothing, since no evidence of proficien- 
cy in any department of scientific research 
is necessary for admission into the body. 
Any gentleman who will pay his initiation 
fee can be elected, without the slightest in- 
quiry into his acquaintance with the im- 
ponderables, and thenceforward he is enti- 
tled to all the privileges that belong to M. 
Louis Agassiz or Professor Rogers. He 
may sit among the savans, and be reckoned 
a man of profound learning, though he may 
not be able to comprehend a sentence of a 
single essay that is read, or to tell the dif- 
ference between a hypothenuse and a hip- 
popotamus. Now, it is for the benefit of 
the feeble members that the Association is 
asked to provide initials convenient for or- 
dinary usage. Great men, like those we 
have just mentioned, care but little for the 
dignity of membership; it is the small Pro-, 
fessor, who perhaps has written a treatise 
on the “ Wriggling of Little Eels,” that 
would like to figure on the title-page of 
that valuable contribution to Natural His- 
tory as a member of this great and learn- 
ed society. It has always been the case 
that the less real learning a man has, the 
more is he desirous of being thought to 
have. This is adroitly suggested in the 
charming allegory of John Bunyan. When 
Hopeful and Pilgrim encountered the lad 
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Ignorance, we are told that he was coming 
out of one of the byways of the country of 
Conceit. 

If the Association should ever gratify 
the vanity of its ignorant philosophers by 
furnishing them with a degree, we trust it 
will at the same time prescribe some qual- 
ification for membership. Let a man at 
least show that he has examined some 
branch of science with study and care, let 
him prove that he knows something either 
of ferns or fossils, that he has mastered an 
onoimy or an ology, before he shall be per- 
mitted to go out to the world vaunting his 
rights as a member of the Association. 
Otherwise the body cannot but lose scien- 
tific caste, in sending out yearly a host of 
snobs to show with what small attainments 
membership can be enjoyed. 


We find the following remarks, prefaced 
to Coleridge’s exquisite poem beginning 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,---- 





in a late number of the Leisure Hour, a lit- 
erary paper published at Oxford, N. C. 


“The following poem was recently re- 
published in the ‘Home Journal.’ It pur- 
ports to be,and may be, from the pen of 
Coleridge. Itis not the poem of ‘ Genevieve’ 
that is to be found in any edition of Cole- 
ridge’s works that has come under our eye. 
We have an edition of his works before us, 
as we write; but the subjoined poem is 
altogether different from the one in that 
copy. However, the reader will find the 
one published below a very beautiful and 
exquisite production.---Ep.” 


We confess our surprise that any literary 
man should be unacquainted with this 
poem or in doubt as to its authorship. If 
the Editor will turn to his edition of Cole- 
ridge again, he will see that it contains the 
verses, under the caption of “ Love,” and 
that the Home Journal’s copy of them is 
disfigured by several verbal alterations. 

We are glad to have the opportunity af- 
forded us by this paragraph of rendering 
a sincere tribute of praise to the Leisure 
Hour, a journal that we have already learn- 
ed to value as the exponent of a high lite- 
rary culture in North Carolina. There isa 
grace of expression, combined with fresh- 
ness and independence of thought, in its 
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editorials especially which we greatly like. 
One such paper in every Southern State 
would much improve the literary taste and 
stimulate the literary production of our 
people. 


Our friend, Charles G. Leland, Esq., 
writes to us, touching the article on Whit- 
tier and Mrs. Browning, from the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, in our Table last 
month, that we are doubly in error in sup- 
posing him to be the author of it, and in 
stating that he contributes the literary crit- 
iques which appear in that journal. The 
article in question was prepared by ano- 
ther hand, and though “ Meister Karl” does 
write for the critical columns of the Bulle- 
tin, our statement was certainly calculated 
to mislead in conveying the idea that he 
was the sole literary member of the Bulle- 
tin’s staff. We make the correction with 
the greater pleasure, because we know that 
no man would be more annoyec than Mr. 
Leland in having honours imputed to him 
that are not his own. 


The Living Age republishes, with a credit 
to the London Journal, poor Fenno Hoff- 
man’s beautiful poem of “ Monterey.” We 
approve the taste which dictated the selec- 
tion, but wonder that the Editor was not 
aware of the American origin of the lyric. 
The author is unhappily bereft of reason 
and cannot assert his claim to his own 
verses----we are rejoiced to do this for him 
in transferring to the pages of the Messen- 
ger one of the most stirring battle-pieces in 
our literature.. 


MONTEREY. 
BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


We were not many----we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day, 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 

Give half his years, if he but could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 


Now here, now there, the shot was hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 
Yet not a single soldier quailed 
When wounded comrades round them wail- 
ed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 
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And on, still on, our column kept 
Through walls of flame its withering 
way, 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 


The foe, himself, recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past 
And braving full their murderous blast 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


Our banners o’er those turrets wave, 
And there our evening bugles play ; 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


We are not many----we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day; 

But who of us has not confessed 

He’d rather share their warrior rest 
Than not have been at Monterey ? 


Gen. Morris of the Home Journal has 
commenced the publication in that agreea- 
ble weekly of his reminiscences of distin- 
guished and remarkable people. The fol- 
lowing pleasant anecdotes are related of 
Gilfert, the aetor, who is said to have been 
one of the most fascinating men of his 
time, and who, if we mistake not, was 
once manager of the Richmond Theatre. 


At Albany he met with Mr. Lemair, a 
Frenchman, of whom he borrowed money 
until he nearly ruined him. Lemair used 
to tell the following characteristic story of 
of his friend: 

“Monsieur Charles Gilfert, he come to 
Albany. He have ruin me in my busi- 
ness---mes affaires. He borrow de l’argent 
from me to large amount. He go to New 
York, and promise to send him, right away, 
ver quick. But, voyez-vows, when I write 
him, he return me von response inconvenante, 
von impudent answer, and say, I may go 
to de devil forlook for him! I leave Al- 
bany instantly, determined to have the 
grand personal satisfaction for the affront 
he put upon me. I walk straight away 
fyom de bateau ad vapeur, de steamboat. I go 
to my boarding house. I procure von large 
stick, and rush out of de pension to meet 
him. By-and-by, bientat, I see him von 
large vay off, very remotely. I immediate- 
ly button up my coat vid strong determina- 
tion, and hold my stick fierce in my hand, 
to break his neck several time. Ven he 
come near my indignation rise. He put 
out his hand. I rejecthim. Hesmile and 
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look over his spectacles at me. I say, ‘You 
von scoundrel, coguin infame.’ He smile 
de more, and make un grand effort, a great 
trial, to pacify my grande indignation, and 
before he leave me, he borrow a tousand 
dollare from me once more, by gar! A 
very pleasant man vas Monsieur Charles 
Gilfert; ver nice to borrow l’argent, ma 


fol” 

Gilfert, like Sheridan, was in the 
habit of borrowing money from every 
body he knew, very little of which was 
ever repaid ; but he always intended to re- 
turn it at the time he promised. He was 
a visionary man, and did not make the best 
financial calculations in the world. We 
heard of his meeting a friend in the Bowe- 
ry, one day, when the following circum- 
stance took place: 

“Ah!” said Gilfert, “you are the very 
man I wanted to see. Lend me two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“T would, in a moment,” replied his 
friend; “but it is impossible. I havea 
note to pay, and don’t know where to get 
the money.” 

“ A note,” said Gilfert; “so have I. 
me see your notice.” 

The gentleman produced it from his 
pocket-book. 

“Well,” said Gilfert, “how much are 
you short?” 

“ About two hundred dollars,” said his 
friend. 

To his utter surprise, Gilfert handed him 
the money, “There,” said he, “go and 
pay your note. I'll let mine be protested, 
as they can’t both be taken up. If your note 
laid over it might hurt your credit; but, 
with me, it don’t matter; as I am used to 
that sort of business.” 

—— At one time Gilfert owed Conrad, 
the printer, a bill. Conrad grew tired of 
dunning him for it, and one day wrote Gil- 
fert a letter, which put the latter in a 
towering fury. Down he sat, and chal- 
lenged Conrad to mortal combat, declaring 
that, if he refused to meet him, he would 
cowhide “the form of the typo” in the 
public streets the next day. Conrad re- 
turned for answer, that he would not fight 
until his bill was paid, as no man in his 
senses would voluntarily go out “ with 
shooting-sticks to fire at his own money.” 
Some few weeks after this occurrence, Gil- 
fert had an unexpected windfall, when 
Conrad received a letter from him, couched 
in the following terms : 

“ My Dear Conrap:----l was wrong, but 
you had no right to insult me. Yet I 
ought to have paid you the money before. 
I enclose it to you now, principal and in- 
terest. Come and dine with me to-morrow 
Tout a vous. GILFERT.” 

What a pity it is that some one would 
not give us the memoirs of this extraordi- 
nary man. 


Let 














Tue Every-Day Boox or History anp Curo- 
noLoGy: Embracing the Anniversaries of 
Memorable Persons and Events, in Every 
Period and State of the World. From the 
Creation to the Present Time. By Joel 
Munsell. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 346 Broadway. 1858. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The design of this book is a very good 
one, being to note under each day of the 
year, from the first of January to the thirty- 
first of December, the most remarkable 
events with which it is connected, and had 
this design been carried out with a proper 
care, the “ Every-Day Book of History and 
Chronology” might have been welcomed 
as a valuable addition to that shelf in the 
library which is given up to manuals, his- 
torical and chronological. But upon ex- 
amination of the work, we have found it 
wholly wanting in the: requisites of an au- 
thority in dates, facts and names, disfigured 
by countless errors of typography, slovenly 
in arrangement and most untrustworthy in 
respect of its statements. In such a vol- 
ume, there must be a reasonable accuracy, 
at least as far as this may be secured by 
a reconciliation of conflicting data, and 
what is recorded must be altogether free 
from the prejudices of the compiler, or we 
ean have no confidence whatever in his 
memoranda. And while it would seem 
unfair to condemn a compilation, mani- 
festly the result of much labour, for a tri- 
vial error, yet when dates are frequent- 
ly falsified, when gross inconsistencies 
abound, and when occurrences are wan- 
tonly and maliciously misstated in a work 
which commends itself to our notice as 
an authentic index, our duty is plain to 
show that it is entitled to no acceptance 
whatever. We propose to establish by a 
very few citations from this “ Every-Day 
Book” that Mr. Joel Munsell is a very care- 
less, inaccurate and unfair systematizer of 
facts, that he arranges his material as bad- 
ly as he reads proof, and that his opinions 
are as partial as his chronology is loose. 


Turning to page 337, we find this entry 


“ August 26, 331 B. C. Battle of Arbela, 
the modern Irbil, on the Lycus between the 
Macedonians under Alexander, and the 
Persians under Darius. (26th Boedromion.) 
The Persians were defeated and the fate 
of Darius sealed.” 


This is satisfactory enough until we 
come to page 384, where we have the bat- 
tle set down as having occurred at a differ- 
ent season of the year, as follows— 
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“October 2, 331 B. C. Darius, King of 
Persia, defeated by Alexander at Arbela, 
losing 300,000 men. This defeat of Darius 
decided the fate of Persia.” 


But lest it may be thought illiberal to 
test Mr. Munsell by an event so remote, 
let us pass over twenty-one centuries or 
more, and see how we can rely upon him 
for an occurrence of our own time. Upon 
page 300, we have this delightfully indefi- 
nite item— 


“ August 1, 1821. William Floyd, one of 
the signers, died.” 


“ One of the signers.” Signers of what? 
Page 306 tells us, in giving this eminent 
and justly venerated man two deaths— 


“ August 4, 1821. William Floyd, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, died at Western, New York.” 


Certainly, we might suppose that con- 
cerning an incident so recent as the death 
of William Floyd there could be no great 
obscurity, and if Mr. Munsell thought 
proper to enter it in his Every-Day Book, 
he should have taken pains to learn the 
exact date of its happening. 

But we will cite a third instance of his 
carelessness. On page 282, we read 


“July 18, 1792. John Paul Jones died 
in Paris. He was distinguished as a sea- 
man. Yet though both in the United 
States and Russian service, he died in neg- 
lected poverty.” 


The brave sea-rover and Viking of the 
last century comes to life, however, on an- 
other page to fight a naval engagement 
seven years subsequent to his decease, ac- 
cording to the following paragraph— 


“ June 16, 1851. Tom Johnson, a Nor- 
wegian, died at the Naval Asylum, Phila- 
delphia, aged 100; the last survivor of the 
gallant crew who fought with Paul Jones, 
in the desperate conflict with the Serapis 
in 1799.” 


One extract more and we dismiss Mr. 
Joel Munsell’s Every-Day Book of History 
and Chronology. We giveit just as it ap- 
pears on page 22, to justify at once what 
we have said of the author’s prejudices 
and the proof-reader’s negligence. 


“ May 24, 1856. Preston 8. Brooks, a 
South Carolina member of Congress, wick- 
edly and cowardly assaultted Charles Sum- 
mer, Senator from Massachusetts, while 
seated at his desk in the senate chamber, 
and felled him to the floor with a cane, in 
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retaliation for abusive language in de- 
bate.” 


Now, if the personal rencontre between 
the lamented Mr. Brooks and Charles Sum- 
ner (not Summer) in which the latter ap- 
peared to such disadvantage, was consid- 
ered an event of sufficient importance to 
be chronicled by Mr. Munsell, he should 
have made a simple statement of the mat- 
ter without the employment of epithets, 
but here we find him outraging orthogra- 
phy and maligning the dead in the same 
sentence, and while the former offence may 
have’ been, and probably was the result of 
accident, the latter was deliberate and 
must be regarded as unpardonable. 


We have only to add that although the 
imprint of the Appletons appears on the 
title-page of this work, we are unwilling 
to believe that it was ever subjected to 
their critic or that it actually came from 
their press. Certainly it bears little re- 
semblance to the many valuable books of 
reference which they have recently given 
to the public. 


Reco.iections or THe Last Days or SuHEL- 
LEY AND Byron. By E. J. Tretawny. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Shelley is Mr. Trelawny’s favourite and 
Byron is his béte noire, but Mr. Trelawny 
is his own hero, and accordingly, though 
he invites us to read this little volume by 
the promise of much that is new concern- 
ing the dead poets, he at last beguiles us 
into the perusal of the wonderful adven- 
tures of Mr. Trelawny in Attica, which, 
however entertaining in themselves, are 
not what the reader buys the book to learn, 
and are thus brought before an indulgent 
public by something very like a trick. We 
are not disposed to undervalue the narra- 
tive, though we can hardly impose implicit 
confidence in its statements concerning the 
Childe. Thirty years have elapsed since 
the happening of the incidents here re- 
corded, and it may well be asked whether 
(in the absence of any motive to distort 
and granting the soundness of his memo- 
ry) the author’s readings and associations 
have not meanwhile tinged his recollec- 
tions of the two remarkable men with 
whom he was then brought into immedi- 
ate contact. If time has softened the pic- 
ture of Shelley framed and hung up in the 
author’s mind, it has deepened the shad- 
ows:on Byron’s handsome face and given 
lim ithe scowl] of Mephistopheles. There 
is much, indeed, derivable from other 
sources to confirm the delicacy of senti- 
ment and gentleness of character which 
Mr. Trelawny imputes to Shelley, “the 


idea of whose life” seems to have “crept 
into his study of imagination ;” and as we 
read these memoranda of that loving, 
thoughtful and misguided spirit, we sorrow 
more than ever that the sea closed over 
his frail body before a more earnest in- 
quiry had led him to discern the truth. 
But of Byron, though we had been com- 
pelled to form an unfavourable opinion of 
the man as the slave of passion, we can- 
not think as harshly as Mr. Trelawny 
would have us to do. Macaulay says that 
from his writings the youth of England 
drew a new system of ethics compound- 
ed of voluptuousness and misanthropy, the 
two leading principles of which were that 
you should hate your neighbour and love 
your neighbour’s wife, and we do not 
doubt that his lordship at least practised 
upon these commandments; but, if we 
must believe Mr. Trelawny, he was mean 
almost to dishonesty, theatrical in all that 
he said and did, without one generous 
feeling for a human creature, and even 
impelled by no high impulse to offer his 
assistance to the Greeks. But in charity, 
as well to the bard as to his latest biogra- 
pher, we do not believe Mr. Trelawny. 
He may intend to deal honestly with the 
fame and character of Byron, but it is evi- 
dent that some undiscovered wrong, some 
grievous slight, some unforgotten, unfor- 
given injury underlies the sketch of the 
poet which he has drawn for us. In one 
instance, certainly, it were a kindness to 
Mr. Trelawny to withhold our belief from 
what he relates. It were more charitable 
to think he has invented the scene for the 
sake of adding piquancy to his record 
than to suppose him so unfeeling as he 
represents himself. We refer to what 
transpired in the chamber at Missolonghi, 
when Byron lay dead on his couch. Mr. 
Trelawny did not arrive there till the poet 
had breathed his last, but the author shall 
tell his own story— 


“Tt was the 24th or 25th of April when 
I arrived; Byron had died on the 19th. I 
waded through the streets, between wind 
and water, to the house he had lived in; 
it was detached, and on the margin of 
the shallow, slimy sea-waters. For three 
months this house had been besieged, day 
and night, like a bank that has a run upon 
it. Now, that death had closed the door, 
it was as silent as a cemetery. No one 
was within the house but Fletcher, of which 
Il was glad. As if he knew my wishes, 
he led me up a narrow stair into a small 
room, with nothing in it but a coffin stand- 
ing on trestles. No word was spoken by 
either of us; he withdrew the black pall 
and the white shroud, and there lay the em- 
balmed body of the Pilgrim—more beau- 
tiful in death than in life. The con- 
traction of the muscles and skin had 
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effaced every line that time or passion had 
ever traced on it; few marble busts could 
have matched its stainless white, the har- 
mony of its proportions, and perfect finish ; 
yet he had been dissatisfied with that body, 
and longed to cast its slough. How often 
I had heard him curse it! He was jealous 
of the genius of SHaKEsPEARE—that might 
well be—but where had he seen the face 
or form worthy to excite his envy? I ask- 
ed Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. 
On his leaving the room, to confirm or re- 
move my doubts as to the cause of his lame- 
ness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, and 
was answered; the great mystery was 
solved. Both his feet were clubbed, and 
his legs withered to the knee—form and 
features of an Apollo, with the feet and 
legs of a sylvan satyr. This was a curse, 
chaining a proud and soaring spirit like 
his to the dull earth. In the drama of 
‘The Deformed Transformed,’ I knew that 
he had expressed all he could express of 
what a man of highly-wrought mind might 
feel when brooding over a deformity of 
body ; but when he said 





“¢T have done the best which spirit may 
to make 

Its way with all deformity, dull, deadly, 

Discouraging weight upon me,” 


I thought it exaggerated as applied to him- 
self; now I saw it was notso, His de- 
formity was always uppermost in his 
thoughts, and influenced every act of his 
life, spurred him on to poetry, as that was 
one of the few paths to fame open to him 
—and, as if to be revenged on Nature for 
sending him into the world ‘scarce half 
made up,’ he scoffed at her works and tra- 
ditions with the pride of Lucifer; this 
morbid feeling ultimately goaded him on 
to his last Quixotic crusade in Greece. 

“No other man, afflicted as he was, 
could have been better justified than By- 
RON in saying, 


“*] ask not 
For valour, since deformity is daring ; 
It is its essence to o’ertake mankind 
By heart and soul, and make itself the 
equal— 
Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
For step-dame Nature’s niggardness at first; 
They war with fearless deeds, the smiles 
of fortune 
And oft, like Timour, the lame Tartar, win 
them.’ 


“Knowing and sympathizing with By- 
RON’S sensitiveness, his associates avoided 
prying into the cause of his lameness; so 
did strangers, from good breeding or com- 
mon humanity. 


It was generally thought 
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his halting gait originated in some defect 
of the right foot or ankle—the right foot 
was the most distorted, and it had been 
made worse in his boyhood by vain eflorts 
to set it right. He told me that for several 
years he wore steel splints, which so 
wrenched the sinews and tendons of his 
leg, that they increased his lameness; the 
foot was twisted inwards, only the edge 
touched the ground, and that leg was 
shorter than the other. His shoes were 
peculiar—very high-heeled, with the soles 
uncommonly thick on the inside, and pared 
thin on the outside ; the toes were stuffed 
with cotton-wool, and his trousers were 
very large below the knee, and strapped 
down so as to cover his feet. The peculi- 
arity of his gait was now accounted for; 
he entered a room with a sort of run, as if 
he could not stop, then planted his best 
leg well forward, throwing back his body 
to keep his balance. In early life whilst 
his frame was light and elastic, with the 
aid of a stick he might have tottered along 
for a mile or two; but after he had waxed 
heavier, he seldom attempted to walk more 
than a few hundred yards, without squat- 
ting down or leaning against the first wall, 
bank, rock, or tree at hand, never sitting 
on the ground, as it would have been dif- 
ficult for him to get up again. In the coms 
pany of strangers, occasionally, he would 
make desperate efforts to conceal his in- 
firmity, but the hectic flush on his 
face, his swelling veins, and quivering 
nerves betrayed him, and he suffered for 
many days after such exertions. Disposed 
to fatten, incapadle of taking exercise to 
check the tendency, what could he do? 
If he added to his weight, his feet would 
not have supported him; in this dilemma 
he was compelled to exist in a state of 
semi-starvation ; he was less than eleven 
stone when at Genoa, aud said he had been 
fourteen at Venice. The pangs of hunger 
which travellers and shipwrecked mari- 
ners have described were nothing to what 
he suffered ; their privations were tempo- 
rary, his were for life, and more unendura- 
ble, as he was in the midst of abundance. 
I was exclaiming, ‘Poor fellow, if your 
errors were greater than those of ordinary 
men, SO were your temptations and provo- 
cations, when Fletcher returned with a 
bottle and glass, saying, ‘ There is nothing 
but slimy salt water in this horrid place, 
so I have been half over the town to beg 
this bottle of porter,’ aad, answering my 
ejaculation of ‘ Poor fellow!’ he said— 

“* You may well say so, Sir, these sav- 
ages are worse than any highwaymen; 
they have robbed my Lord of all his mo- 
ney and his life too.’ 

“ Whilst saying this, Fletcher, without 
making any remark, drew the shroud and 
pall carefully over the feet of his master’s 
corpse—he was very nervous and trem- 
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bled as he did it; sostrongly had his weak 
and superstitious nature been acted upon 
by the injunctions and threats of his mas- 
ter, that, alive or dead, no one was to see 
his feet, for if they did, he would haunt 
him, &c., &c.” 


Now, happily for Mr. Trelawny’s own 
humanity, he is contradicted in the most 
striking part of this painful recital by 
what he has himself previously stated 
concerning Byron. The probabilities are 
all strongly against his story. He lived 
at one period in the closest intimacy with 
the poet, they slept in the same apartment, 
and many instances are recounted in which 
they went in swimming together. Shall 
we credit the fact that Mr. Trelawny dis- 
covered the true extent of the deformity, 
for the first time when he (so meanly and 
infamously, if at all,) raised the shroud 
from the poet’s cold and rigid form? More 
than this, Mr. Trelawny says (page 203) 
that on one occasion, when bathing in the 
Grecian Archipelago, Byron crawled upon 
a rock, and holding out his right leg to- 
wards him, wished that the “accursed 
limb” might be knocked off in the war. 
Is this. quite consistent with the death 
scene at Missolonghi? And is it altogether 
probable that Fletcher, who, in assisting 
to embalm the body, must have witnessed 
the exposure of his master’s lameness be- 
fore many persons, should have exhibited 
such melodramatic horror at the lifting of 
the shroud ? 

We have introduced this shocking inci- 
dent and commented upon it only for the 
purpose of showing that Mr. Trelawny 
cannot be implicitly trusted in his “ Recol- 
lections.” It may fairly be inferred that 
what is told by him of Byron living is to 
be received with as much allowance as 
the unwarrantable liberty he took with the 
lifeless remains. 


The book is certainly deeply interesting, 
but we may be pardoned for expressing the 
hope that the author has no more “ Recol- 
lections” of distinguished people to give 
to the public. 


A Woman’s Tooveuts Asour Women. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
New York: Rudd & Carleton, 310 Broad- 
way. 1858. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


A new work from Diana Maria Mulock 
rust command attention—the present col- 
lection of Essays deserves the thoughtful 
study of that portion of the community 
specially addressed by the author. Read 
these reflections, O charming creature! O 
dear divinity ! whose existence is a perpet- 
ual round of luxurious, perfumed, incense- 
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breathing idleness; let the bright eyes, 
whose “ languid light” is very frequently 
“weary of the rolling hours,” fall upon 
these honest pages where counsel takes the 
place of compliment, and learn what a 
large-hearted, observant, prayerful woman 
thinks of the capacities and obligations of 
the sex. Nor should these “ Thoughts” be 
pondered by the ornaments of the fashion- 
able circle alone ; Clara Vere de Vere and 
Flora McFlimsey may perhaps profit most 
of all by the essay on “Something to Do,” 
but wherever a gentle, womanly spirit is 
struggling with the cares of life, wherever 
an humble abode shelters the daughters of 
laborious poverty, wherever a delicate flow- 
er springs up amid the weeds of society, 
there should the practical suggestions of 
Miss Mulock be accepted and acted upon. 

It must be confessed that our author is 
cruelly satirical on her sisters. Thackeray 
has been dreadfully berated by the ladies 
for his female portraitures, but he has never 
ventured to say half as many hard things 
concerning them as this British Cynthia. 
Let us cite some of her accusations. First, 
and gravest charge of all, woman in gen- 
eral cannot fall in love, Lord Byron to the 
contrary notwithstanding : 

“ * Many think they fall in love, when in 
fact they are only idle’—is one of the truest 
sayings of that great wise bore, Imlac, in 
Rasselas, and it has been proved by many 
a shipwrecked life, of girls especially. 
This *‘ falling in love’ being usually a mere 
delusion of the fancy, and not the real thing 
at all, the object is generally unattainable 
or unworthy. Papa is displeased, mamma 
somewhat shocked and scandalized; it is 
a ‘foolish affair, and no matrimonial re- 
sults ensue. 


* * * * Gradually this mood wears 


out; she learns to regard ‘love’ as folly, 
and turns her whole hope and aim to—mat- 
rimony! Matrimony in the abstract; not 
the man, but any man—any person who 
will snatch her out of the dullness of her 
life, and give her something really to live 
for, something to fill up the hopeless blank 
of idleness into which her days are gradu- 
ally sinking.” 


We may enter a protest against this atro- 
cious heresy in passing, but in doing so, let 
us explain that the author of “John Hali- 
fax,” who has drawn for usa beautiful pic- 
ture of a loving woman in Ursula March, 
means only to declare that in a majority of 
instances the British maidens cherish this 
“mere delusion of the fancy,” through sheer 
vacuity of mind, for the same reason that 
Molly Bawn’s lover says the stars shine— 
“because they’ve nothing else to do.” 
The following serious expostulation will il- 
lustrate her meaning, and we think it must 
go to the hearts of many of the young “ ado- 
rables’’ who read it: 
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“ Young ladies, ‘tis worth a grave 
thought----what, if called away at eighteen, 
twenty or thirty, the most of you would 
leave behind you when you die? Much 
embroidery, doubtless; various pleasant, 
kindly, illegible letters; a moderate store 
of good deeds ; and a cart load of good in- 
tentions. Nothing else----save your name 
on a tombstone, or lingering for a few more 
years in family or friendly memory. ‘Poor 
dear ! what a nice lively girl she was!’ 
For any benefit accruing through you to 
your generation, you might as well never 
have lived at all.” 





Rather severe that----un peu forb---cer- 
tainly, but read this paragraph from the 
chapter on Gossip, most excellent Miss 
Araminta, without resentment, if you can: 


“Should it ever come to a marriage, 
[that is a love affair]----and the wonder is, 
considering all these things, that any love- 
affair ever does come to that climax at all, 
or that any honest-hearted, delicate-mind- 
ed young people, ever have the courage to 
indulge the world by an open attachment 
or engagement----heavens and earth! how 
it is talked about! 


“Is not a little episode like this at the root 
of nearly all the family feuds, lost friend- 
ships, cut acquaintanceships, so pitifully 
rife in this world? It is the women who 
are at the bottom of it all, who, in the nar- 
rowness or blankness of their daily lives, 
are glad to catch at any straw of interest---- 
especially the unmarried, the idle, the rich 
and the childless.” 


We are apprehensive that our female 
readers, who have not seen Miss Mulock’s 
volume, have already become a little out 
of temper with that lady, nor will the suc- 
ceeding sentences tend to mitigate their 
displeasure. She says, 

“Tam afraid it is from some natural de- 
ficiency in the constitution of our sex that 
it is so difficult to teach us justice. It cer- 
iainly was a mistake to make that admira- 
ble virtue a female; and even then the 
allegorist seems to have found it necessary 
to bandage her eyes. No; kindliness, un- 
selfishness, charity, come to us by nature ; 
but I wish I could see more of my sisters 
learning and practising what is far more 
difficult and far less attractive----common 
justice, especially towards one another.” 

And in another place, she writes: 


“Tf, in the most solemn sense, not one 
woman in five thousand is fit to be a mo- 
ther, not two out of that number, we may 
safely say, are fit to be governesses.” 

Malicious Malthusian, unjust Miss Mu- 
lock, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins to treat the 
belle sexe so abominably! They are deluded 
when they suppose they love, their exist- 
ence is worthless, they will talk overall the 
engagements of their friends, they are in- 
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capable of doing justice to each other, and 
they are unfit to be mothers or governesses 
----is there any thing more of censure to be 
added? There is---- 

“And here is one accusation which I 
most sorrowfully bring against woman, as 
being much more guilty than man. We 
can keep a secret----ay, against all satire. 
I protest we can----while the confider re- 
mains our friend; but if that tie ceases, pop! 
out it comes !” 


Let it not be supposed from these passa- 
ges, however, that our author is always a 
satirist of her sex. With shams and in- 
sincerities she is indeed severe, but she 
deals gently with sorrow, and a kind word 
of encouragement to the unfortunate breaks 
like a sunbeam through her honest indig- 
nation----she turns from folly to suffering 
and she isalltenderness. Her sympathies 
are as cordial as they are spontaneous. It 
was in an amiable mood that she must 
have thus depicted 


THE OLD MAID. 


“She has not married. Under Heaven, 
her home, her life, her lot, are all of her 
own making. Bitter or sweet they have 
been----it is not ours to meddle with them, 
but we can any day see their results. Wide 
or narrow as her circle of influence ap- 
pears, she has exercised her power to the 
uttermost, and for good. Whether great or 
small her talents, she has not let one of 
them rust for want of use. Whatever the 
current of her existence may have been, 
and in whatever circumstances it has pla- 
ced her, she has voluntarily wasted no por- 
tion of it----not a year, not a month, nota 
day. Published or unpublished, this wo- 
man’s life is a goodly chronicle, the title- 
page of which you may read in her quiet 
countenance ; her manner, settled, cheer- 
ful and at ease; her unfailing interest in 
all things and all people. You will rarely 
find she thinks much about herself; she 
has never had time for it. And this her 
life-chronicle, which, out of its very ful- 
ness, has taught her that the more one does, 
the more one finds to do----she will never 
flovrish in your face, or the face of Heaven, 
as something uncommonly virtuous and 
extraordinary. She knows that, after all, 
she has simply done what it was her duty 
to do. 


“ But----and when her place is vacant on 
earth, this will be said of her assuredly, 
both here and Otherwhere----‘ She hath done 
what she could.’” 


As acompanion-piece to this beautiful 
portrait, so full of a holy calm, and for the 
purpose of showing that “A Woman’s 
Thoughts about Woman” may be profitably 
read by young gentlemen as well as young 
ladies, we present Miss Mulock’s crayon 
dra wing of 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


“Searcely any sight is more pitiable 
than a young man who has drifted on to 
past thirty, without home or near kindred ; 
with just income enough to keep him re- 
spectably in the position which he sup- 
poses himself bound to maintain, and to 
supply him with the various small luxu- 
ries, such as thirty guineas per annum in 
cigars, etc., which have become habitual 
to him. Like his fellow-mortals, he is li- 
able enough to the unlucky weakness of 
falling in love, now and then; but he 
somehow manages to extinguish the pas- 
sion before it gets fairly alight, knowing 
he can no more venture to ask a girl in 
his own sphere to marry him, or be engag- 
ed to him, than he can coax the planet Ve- 
nus out of her golden west into the dirty, 
gloomy, two-pair-back where his laundress 
cheats him, and his landlady abuses him: 
whence, perhaps, he occasionally emerges 
gloriously, all studs and white neck-tie— 
to assist at some young beauty’s wedding, 
where he feels in his heart he might once 
have been the happy bridegroom—if from 
his silence she had not been driven to go 
desperately and sell herself to the old fool 
opposite, and is fast becoming, nay, is al- 
ready become, a fool’s clever mate---a mere 
woman of the world. And he---what a 
noble idea he has gained of our sex, from 
this and other similar experiences! with 
what truth of emotion will he repeat, as 
he gives the toast of ‘ The bridemaids,’ the 
hackneyed quotation about pain and sor- 
row wringing the brow, and smile half- 
adoringly, half-pathetically, at the ‘minis- 
tering angels’ who titter around him. .... 
In the slow process of inevitable deterio- 
ration, by forty he learns to think matrimo- 
ny a decided humbug; and hugs himself 
in the conclusion that a virtuous, high- 
minded, and disinterested woman, if ex- 
isting at all, exists as a mere lusus nature, 
not to be met with by mortal man now-a- 
days. Relieving his feelings with a grunt 
—half-sigh, half-ssneer—he dresses and 
goes to the opera, or the ballet, at all events 
—or settles himself on the sofa to a French 
novel, and ends by firmly believing us wo- 
men to be—what we are painted there!” 


With this passage, which we commend 
to the young lords of creation, our quota- 
tions from the volume must terminate. We 
cannot close this notice without a word of 
hearty praise for the admirable style in 
which the book has been issued by the 
new publishing house of Rudd & Carleton, 
and the liberality manifested by them in 
allowing the English author a share in the 
profits of the American sales. 
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Tue Lire or George Strepuenson, Railway 
Engineer. By Samvurt Suites. 12mo. pp. 
486. Ticknor & Fields. 1858. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


There is an epic dignity in this biog- 
raphy of a man who by force of char- 
acter overcame the most discouraging ob- 
stacles in the path to greatness. The in- 
ventor of the locomotive was the son of 
an obscure labourer in a colliery, his boy- 
hood was passed in the pits under circum- 
stances unfavourable to mental improve- 
ment, and the efforts of his manhood were 
steadily pursued in opposition to the de- 
liberate judgments of scientific engineers; 
but the native energies of a powerful na- 
ture triumphed in the end to the advan- 
tage of mechanical industry and of the 
world. The life of George Stephenson 
would seem to confirm very strikingly the 
belief that certain men are destined to ac- 
complish specific results, and for that pur- 
pose are not only endowed with the gifts 
requisite for the service, but subjected to a 
prescribed course of preparation and moy- 
ed by given impulses to perform it. Ste- 
phenson appears to have been endowed 
with a passion for the steam engine, it was 
the toy of his childish days, and to con- 
trive models was to him what making 
couplets was to the boy Pope or compos- 
ing simple scores was to the youthful Mo- 
zart. The first great success he achieved 
in pumping the water from the Killing- 
worth High Pit, and in after years the mag- 
nificent feat of carrying the railway over 
Chat Moss, in like manner, impress us as 
but the preparatory experience necessary 
to the final completion of the locomotive. 
They gave him confidence, and taught him 
reliance on his own powers in the face of 
the adverse opinions of the most compe- 
tent men of science of the age. There is 
something sublime in the rush of the engine 
upon its iron grooves, over that dreary bog 
once deemed insuperable, at a speed which 
the best authorities conceived beyond the 
possibility of attainment; and we can 
well imagine that no conqueror after a de- 
cisive battle, no orator after the triumphant 
issue of a protracted debate, ever felt more 
elated by victory than the son of the New- 
castle collier at that memorable moment. 
The joy of the fabled Pygmalion when the 
colour came into the cheeks and the breath 
heaved the bosom of the marble image he 
had wrought, may afford a better illustra- 
tion of the engineer’s rapture as he saw 
the rude mechanism of Trevethick, to 
which his own genius had imparted a 
new life, moving off like a monarch of the 
material world before the astonished gaze 
of scientific mediocrity. But the biogra- 
phy of this remarkable man is not without 
high moral suggestions of the importance 
of persevering labour and constant self- 
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respect, in elevating the humblest to the 
esteem and gratitude of mankind, and the 
study of the gradual development of his 
simple and earnest character cannot fail 
to produce a happy effect upon the young 
men of England and America. 


Tue New American Cyctopmp1a: A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. Ed- 
ited by Gro. Rretey and Cuas. A. Dana. 
New York: Appleton& Co. 1858. Vol- 
ume Second. [From J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street. 


We see no reason, upon the examination 
of the second volume of this important and 
valuable work, to change the favourable 
opinion we have already expressed of it— 
on the contrary we maintain, notwithstand- 
ing the pedantic criticism of the London 
Athenewm, that so far it has entitled itself 
to be considered the most useful dictiona- 
ry of general knowledge for the American 
reader which has yet been published in 
the English language. The Atheneum, with 
characteristic unfairness, has seized upon 
a few trifling inaccuracies to sustain a 
sweeping condemnation of the whole per- 
formance, refusing to consider the more 
elaborate articles whose fulness and clear- 
ness give character to the Cyclopedia. In 
this Second Volume, which carries us mid- 
way into the Letter B, we find much that 
is new, and many subjects treated with an 
ability and judgment which belong to no 
other work of the sort with which we are 
acquainted. The article on Athens, for ex- 
ample, is more satisfactory to us than the 
article on the same subject in the new En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, the only other dic- 
tionary now in course of publication which 
can be compared with this enterprise of 
the Appletons. As regards American sub- 
jects, there can be no dispute that the home 
work is the better one, though the Athe- 
neum in its prejudices would doubtless 
question the propriety of giving a place to 
many of the biographies of eminent Amer- 
icans contained in it. We are sorry to ob- 
serve a disposition in certain quarters of 
our section of the Union to decry the “ New 
American Cyclopedia,” because the Edi- 
tors are known to entertain Anti-Slavery 
sentiments. As long as these sentiments 
are not obtruded in the pages of the work 
—and as yet we have detected nothing of 
the sort—we cannot fairly bring the fact 
forward as an objection to it. No one 
doubts the scholarship of the Editors, and 
the impartiality of the volumes remains 
unimpeached. Indeed to reject a really 
valuable and truthful compilation like this 
for certain crochets of the Editors which 
have no bearing upon its general charac- 
ter, is not only to exhibit a narrow and un- 
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worthy jealousy, but to impugn the sincer- 
ity and fitness of the Southern writers 
who have been engaged to illustrate South- 
ern history, commerce and literature in the 
succeeding volumes. We again commend 
the “New American Cyclopedia” to our 
readers. 






History or Evrorz, From the Fall of Na- 
poleon in 1815, to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arncurpatp At- 
1s0N, Bart., Author of the “History of 
Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution, 1789, to the Battle of 
Waterloo,” &c., &c. Vol. Ill. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Sir Archibald Alison is a very industri- 
ous and pleasant writer of history. His 
works have a certain and high value— 
they present an immense mass of facts 
which can be found in no other compila- 
tion, and these facts are chronicled in a 
stately and agreeable style. His faults lie 
on the surface and may be readily discov- 
ered, nor are they of a kind to impair se- 
riously the worth of his writings. Though 
a Briton and a tory, he endeavours to be 
fair and, unlike Lord Mahon, he frankly 
acknowledges his errors when these are 
brought home to him. His speculations 
are often rather specious than solid, and 
his rhetoric is at times too redundant, but 
he describes the march of events with a 
powerful pen, and his management of de- 
tails is masterly. The present volume 
brings down his History to a very recent 
period and cannot but prove interesting to 
all readers. Indeed, the work is necessa- 
ry to the student and the man of letters as 
constituting an important part of the liter- 
ature of the age. 


Wyomine; Its History, Stirring Incidents, 
and Romantic Adventures. By G8orGE 
Prcx, D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1858. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Wyoming is classic ground, and a great 
deal has been written about it, of which 


Mr. Campbell’s beautiful poem is by no 


means the least authentic document. The 
accounts of the Massacre especially which 
have been accepted for truth in days gone 
by, are many of them discredited by mod- 
ern inquirers, and Dr. Peck has done an 
acceptable service in collecting and ar- 
ranging in proper form all the facts con- 
nected with the history of the Valley. The 
narrative he gives of his interview with 
Mr. Gardner, the only living survivor of 
the Massacre, is extremely interesting, 
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as are also his descriptions of the localities 
and of battles. The volume is enhanced in 
value by the numerous wood-cuts it con- 
tains. These are mostly from drawings on 
the spot and are executed in the very best 
manner of the Harpers. We must also 
notice with approval an Index to the work, 
a feature which is wanting in so largea 
majority of American publications. * 


Tue Course or True Love never pip Run 
Smooru. By Txos. Baitzy Aupricn. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 


Our admiration is challenged, in open- 
ing this wee pretty book, by the marvellous 
beauty of the typography and the creamy 
tint of its smooth paper, and we inwardly 
congratulate the .poet in advance upon 
having found publishers who know so 
well how to put airy fancies in print. An 
Oriental luxury prevades the forty-one 
pages, and we might imagine the young 
ladies of the Alhamra reading such light, 
delicious publications under the orange- 
bowers of Spain. For the poem itself, we 
can only say that it is a sparkling, sensu- 
ous production, based upon a story of Ha- 
roun Al Raschid, which Mr. Aldrich would 
hardly venture to tell in plain prose to a 
circle of young ladies. We are sorry to 
see this gifted gentleman’s muse entering 
forbidden ground. Poetry should be pure 
or the poet must be condemned. Mr. Ald- 
rich has unquestionable talent: we hope he 
will employ it no longer in throwing the 
graces of song around subjects so indeli- 
cate. 


Mewmorrs oF tHE Historicat Society or Penn- 
sytvaniaA. Vol. VI. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 


Before adverting to the contents of this 
volume, let us mention with pleasure the 
exceeding beauty of paper and typography 
which distinguishes the publications of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. We have 
never seen anything more admirable in ex- 
ternals than this number of their series of 
“ Contributions to American History,” and 
it must stimulate the members to histori- 
cal research to have their Essays so nobly 
printed. 

The papers contained inthis volume are 
worthy of the highest typographical hon- 
ours. Mr. Townsend Ward’s “History of 
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the Western Insurrection,” known as the 
Whisky Rebellion, is a valuable and in- 
teresting memoir, but the argument of Mr. 
Charles J. Biddle on the case of Major An- 
dré in reply to Lord Mahon is the gem of 
the collection. The English historian is 
demolished. It is difficult to’say which 
is the more to be praised, the cogency of 
reasoning or the purity of style in this 
masterly piece of criticism. It should be 
adopted at once as a companion-piece to 
American Revolutionary History in our 
colleges, and, so much do we wish it could 
be read widely, that, had we the Society’s 
permission, we would republish it in our 
magazine entire. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society have rendered an inestima- 
ble service to the country in bringing out 
such an argument. 


Tue Book or tHe Great Ramwway CEeLesra- 
TIONS OF 1857, &c., &c. By Ww. Prus- 
cott Smita. With Numerous [llustra- 
tions. First Edition. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1858. 


We are indebted to the courteous and 
competent gentleman who compiled the 
interesting facts herein set forth, for a copy 
of the work. Mr. William Prescott Smith 
is Master of Transportation on that great 
line of improvement known as the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and he may say 
of the interesting Excursions whose his- 
tory he has so well written—* All this 
I saw, and part of it I was.” And 
no unimportant part truly, as very many 
of the participants (and among them 
the Editor of the Messenger) who were 
indebted to him for numberless courte- 
sies, can testify. We hope some day we 
may go over the ground again under his 
command—Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. 
Let us say, meanwhile, with regard to this 
book, that it contains much valuable in- 
formation concerning the railway connec- 
tion between the sea board and the Great 
West, which can be obtained in no other 
shape, and that apart from the festivities 
of the hour which are recorded in it with 
spirit and fidelity, its descriptions of scene- 
ry render it highly acceptable to the gen- 
eral reader. 


Several book notices prepared for the 
present number of the Messenger are una- 
voidably laid over till next month. 
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HEARTS AS THEY ARK. 


o 
A NOV EB: Lu: 
BY A SOUTHERN AUTHORESS. 
The publication of which will be commenced in the JANUARY No. (1858) of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
Has been purchased at a great expense; and we hope, as we believe, will prove acecep- 
table to our readers. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, 
OFFERS at low prices a large stock of Books in all the various departments of 
Literature, particularly the most valuable works on Farming, Gardening, ‘Lorticulture, 
Horses, Cattle, House Building, &e. 


AN ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES, 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN, 


a practical farmer of Virginia from 1812; President of the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety. Fifth edition, amended and enlarged, 494 pages, $1 25. 

Essays and Notes by E. RUFFIN, 416 pages, $1 25. 

Published by J. W. RANDOLPH, and sent by mail, postpaid, to all who send the 
money. 


Miss Pegram’s 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


THE second session of Miss PEGRAM’S SCHOOL will begin on the Ist of October next, and 
will end the 30th of June, 1858. 

The course of instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the elementary to the 
highest branches of education. 

The English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss Pecram. She will 
also resume her “ Belles Lettres Class’’ for young ladies who have left school. 

Competent assistants will be employed in each department, and French will receive special 
attention. 

Circulars, containing full information concerning the School, may be had on application to 
Mrs. J. W. PeGram, Linden Square, Richmond. 

Persons intending to enter pupils, are requested to engage them without delay, so that arrange- 
ments may be made for their accommodation, Aug. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by the Hon. H. 8S. RANDALL, LL. D., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New York. The work is 
now in the press, and will fill three solid octavo volumes. It will be the most interest- 
ing and complete Life of the Immortal Jefferson that ever was or ever will be pub- 
ished. 

Orders for the above Work, if left with Wu. Werrenspaxer, Ese., Librarian at the 
University of Virginia, or at the office of ‘‘ The South,” Richmond, Va., or sent to 
Wu. E. Auzen, No. 34 Burling Slip, New York, will be promptly attended to. 

WM. E. ALLEN, 
Agent for the State of Virginia, for the sale of the Life of Jefferson. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 227, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 











[2=3" Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


-TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


Ture Two VoLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the Jannary No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slav ery 
pamphlets, At this critical juncture, while our enemies are e mploying literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIE $5 HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National ‘Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TRRBEE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, XIN ADT ANE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Renmitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a business nature must be addressed, 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
November, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


pas Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices: 


gay Postmasters throughout the Union, dre requested to act as Agents in getting sub- 
scribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us- 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS WANTED. 


A gentleman collecting autographs desires to obtain letters of George Washington, 
George Wythe, and Benjamin Harrison. They must be wholly in the handwriting of 
their respective authors, and in good preservation. A liberal compensation will be 
given for such, on application to the Editor of the Messenger. Editors in Virginia 
will confer a favour by noticing this advertisement. 





What is Said of the Messenger. 


From the Richmond Whig. 
SouTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 

We have received the December number of this invaluable and interesting Southern 
Magazine, and find its table of contents rich and attractive as usual. We have so 
often called attention to the eminent merits of this work, and the duty resting upon 
Southern men to sustain it, that any further remarks in the same direction would per- 
haps be useless. Yet we cannot refrain from once more appealing to the people of 
Virginia, and the entire South, to take the matter into earnest consideration, and in- 
quire whether they are not under obligations of the strongest and most imperative 
character to lend their encouragement and aid to a journal, which is acedmplishing so 
much for the development of Svuthrrn literature, and the vindication and support of 
Southern institutions. While Northern magazines, such as Harpor’s, are flourishing 
like a green bay tree, and gathering in a harvest of money, in conseqnence, princi- 
pally, of the patronage extended to them by the Southern people, why should we not 
seek to sustain our own home literature, by coutributing to the support of such of its 
earnest and worthy champions, as the Southern Literary Messenger and Russell’s 
Magazine? 

We know of no more useful or patriotic thing that the members of the present 
Legislature could do, than to sabscribe to the Messenger themselves, and endeavor, 
by all means in their power, to extend its subscription among their constituents. We 
commend this suggestion to their consideration, satisfied that, if they act upon it, they 
will do h good deed, and entitle themselves to some praise for enlightened and active 
patriotism. 

With the January number of the Messenger, commences a new volume, which fur- 
nishes an appropriate occasion for new subscribers to send in their names. The ac- 
complished editor assures the public that ‘the Messenger for 1858 will present at- 
tractions worthy of the reputation of the magazine in times past,”—that in the Jan- 
uary number he will “commence the publication of an original Southern novel, to be 
completed during the year,”—and that he has “in store many other novelties which 
will commend themselves sufficiently to general admiration.” Let, then the Messen- 
ger be gustained—and to that end, let every man and woman in the Commonwealth 
subscribe for it who may be able to do so. 


From the New York Day Book. 
Tue Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer, for December, has just Berea us. It is, 
as usual, full of agreeable and interesting articles. Mr. ‘Thompson, its editor, is one 


of the most graceful writers of our country, and his magazine is an honor to Southern 
literature. 


From the Central Presbyterian. 


Sovrnern Literary Messencer.—‘* We want,” says the editor, in the December 
‘number of the Messenger, “such a Magazine as shall command the attention of think- 
ing and cultivated men every where, by the excellence of its articles and the strength 
of its reasonings—a magazine imbued with the deep poetic feeling that is inspired by , 
the glowing skies and the rich landscapes of our sunny region, and vital with the im- 
passioned thought which the South has hitherto infused into the political philosophy 
of the country.” 

To the production of such a magazine Mr. Thompson has sedulously devoted his 
time and talents, and we are gratified at every new indication of popular appreciation 
of his undertaking. We regard the last number of the year 1857, and the January 
number of the present year, as among the very best which have been issued. 
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From the New Hampshire (Portsmouth) Gazette. 


Souruzrn Literary Messencer, for November. The articles in this number show 
that goud sense, accurate judgment, delicate and cultivated taste sit as umpire in the 
editorial chair. 


From the Augusta (Ga.) Evening Dispatch. 


The January number of the Southern Literary Messenger is on our table, filled with 
its usual admirable variety. A new novel—— Vernon Grové; or, Hearts as They Are— 
by a Southern Lady+the authoress of Alone, we suspect—is commenced. The ear- 
lier chapters give rare promise. 

The present number begins a new volume—the 26th—and we beg leave to present 
its claims to our readers. It is not only one of the oldest, but is, and always has 
been, one of the best literary serials published in this country. Its editor, Jonn R. 
Tompson, Esg., is a poet and a scholar, and its’publishers have always pursued such 
a liberal course as to attach to it the ablest writers of the South. Let their enterprise 
receive a suitable reward in the shape of many accessions to its list of subscribers. 
Terms $3 a year. 


From the Richmond South. 


The ‘Southern. Literary Messenger,” for December is before us, and, reposing 
quietly upon our table in its grave-colored binding, affords us a fit text for an exhor- 
tation to the people of the South—of Virginia, more pirticularly—to contribute to- 
wards its support. For twenty and three years it has devoted its energies to the de- 
fence of Southern society, to the vindication of Southern institutions, and the dovel- 
opment of Southern lettérs. Through “good and evil report,” through all the fluctu- 
ations of public fayor, and amid the vicissituces of fortune, it has manifested the same 
devotion to the South which characterizes the number before us. The pioneer in our 
periodical literature, it.is high time that it should see the ‘‘ wilderness blossom as 
the rose ;’” and we very sincerely believe that we have indicated, in previous sugges- 
tions, the means whereby this may be accomplished. But, be that as it may, we re- 

at that it is peculiarly incumbent on the people of Virginia to sustain a magazine 
intimately associatad with the past history of her literature—so active in the vindica- 
tion of her institutions, and so zealous in her behalf. Every feeling of gratitude, of 
State pride, of patriotism, of informed conservatism, should conspire to interest Vir- 

inians in its fate. It has never hesitated to snatch up the glove when thrown into 
the lists by Northern criticism, and its lance has done loyal service in our defence, 
as many a rider, fairly unhorsed in the tilt-yard of controversy, could attest. 


From the Fulton City (Ill.) Advertiser. 


Tue “ Sovrmern Literary Messencer,”’ for December, is’ before us, fiiled with 
varied and tasteful matter. The extract relative to Abelard, from ‘ Lewee’s Philoso- 

hy,” is exceedingly interesting. The article ** Budhism”’ is novel and entertaining. 
“The Vision of liostro,” that highly wrought, impassioned dream, copied from 
“ Blackwood,” will delight all who read it. The ‘Editor’s Table” is good, sound, 
suggestive rensoning. Among the poetical contributions, that of Miss Tally, “ The 
Syrens,” is musical, spirited, and harmonious. She oceupies a high rank as Puetess. 
The invocation, ‘‘Oh, The South,” betokens a finished hand, 


From the Southern. Monitor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The December number of the Southern Literary Messenger presents scme very in- 
teresting papers from the centre of the Old Dominion. Among others we notice the 
conclusion of ‘an article entitled Budhism, which we have perused with much interest 
as it appeared in the various'numbers. ~The opening article, the ‘Great Munarchs 
of France,” gives in a comparative view, Francis of Pavia, Louis XIV., and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The present number of the Messenger is well calculated to preserve 
its reputation. It is printed on good paper, and what is a superior inducement, in 
good, large type, such as can be read during the long winter evenings, without in- 
jury to the eyes. 
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AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


(SUGAR COATED,) 
Are made to CLEANSE THE BLOOD AND CURE THE SICK. 


Invalids, Fathers, Mothers, Physicians, Philanthropists, read their Effects, and judge 
of their Virtues. 
FOR THE CURE OF HEADACHE, SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH. 
PittsspurG, Pa., May 1, 1855. 
Dr. J. C. Ayur: Sir—I have been repentedly cured of the worst headache any body can 
have by a dose or two of your Pills. It seems to arise from a foul stomach, which they cleanse 
at once. If they will cure others as they do me, the fact is worth knowing. 


Yours, with great respect. : 
ED. W. PREBLE, Clerk of Steamer Clarion. 


BILIOUS DISORDERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wasuinaton, D.C.,7 Feb., 1856. 
Sir—I have used your Pills in my general and hospital practice ever since you made them, 
and cannot hesitate to say they are the best cathartic weemploy. Their regulating action on the 
Liver is quick and decided, consequently they are an admirable remedy for derangements of that 
organ. Indeed, | have seldom found a case of bilious disease so obstinate that it did not readily 
yield to them. Fraternally yours, 
ALONZO BALL, M. D., Physician of the Marine Hospital. 


INDIGESTION AND IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
Warsaw, Wyromine Co., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855. 


Dear Sir—I am usirg your Cathartic Pills in my practice, and find them an excellent 


purgative to cleanse the system and purify the fountains of the blood. 
JOHN G. MEACHAM, M. D. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. March 1858—6mo. 








ENCOURAGE SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE AND SOUTHERN TALENT! 


(rae TIMES,” 
GREENSBORO’, N. C. 


“ A Southern paper with Southern affinities, gotten up by Southern effort, and offering 
a market for Southern literary products.”—Alabama paper. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in point of ability in its editorial department, 
and in the quality of its matter, both original and selected, the Times is equal to any 
Northern family paper, and far superior to most of them.”—WN. C. Standard. 

“The Times is an excellent literary paper, and for its enterprise, tact and talent, should 

* receive an unlimited circulation.”—Richmond (Va.) Whig. 
“We believe it fully equal to any paper published.’”—Georgia paper. 
“It is truly a handsome sheet of the neatest possible description.”—Kentucky paper. 


“It is as good a specimen of a paper as can be found in any city. It is witty, learned, 
and full of excellent matter.”—Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 

“It should be a visitor to every Southern fireside.” —Florida paper. 

A new volume, greatly improved in neatness of print and excellency of reading mat- 
ter, has just commenced, and now is the time to subscribe. The new volume will con- 
tain three OR'GINAL PRIZE STORIES, written expressly for the Times, besides weekly 
contributions from:a large list of the best writers, including the names of Simms, Sigour- 
ney, Staples, Hunter, Pabor, Cothron, Holloway, Johnson, Edwards, Bates, Whittlesey, 
Matilda, Spory, Jouvrin, &c.,&c. Terms $2, invariably in advance. » 

Ba Send and get a specimen copy. 


Address OGBURN, COLE & ALBRIGHT, 
Greensboro’, N. C. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 
In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the purs 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- P 


tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, EN 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 

pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 

most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 

agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have a mm 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only «“ 
and 

TEBEE DOLLABS PER AININUM, IN ADV AINE. No 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR, rece 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 
charge of 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. see 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American ‘ 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always aa 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. emis 
The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- oie 
tions of a business nature must be addressed. ease 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Ma 

NovEMBER, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. k 


gpas~ Booksellers, by otdering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 





pa=" Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub 
scribers for us, for whith they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us. 








AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


(SUGAR COATED,) 
Are made to CLEANSE THE BLOOD AND CURE THE SICK. 


Invalids, Fathers, Mothers, Physicians, Philanthropists, read their Effects, and judge 
of their Virtues. 
FOR THE CURE OF HEADACHE, SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH. 
PirtspurG, Pa., May 1, 1855. 
Dr. J. C. Ayur: Sir—I have been repentediv cured of the worst headache any body can 
have by a dose or two of vour Pills. It seems to arise from a foul stomach, which they cleanse 
ut once. If they will cure others as they do me, the fact is worth knowing. 
Yours, with great penne. p 
ED. W. PREBLE, Clerk of Steamer Clarion. 
BILIOUS DISORDERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WasninctTon, D.C.,7 Feb., 1856. 
Sir—lI have used your Pills in my general and hospital practice ever since you made them, 
and cannot hesitate to say they are the best cathartic we employ. Their regulating action on the 
Liver is quick and decided, consequently ihey are an admirable remedy for derangements of that 
organ. Indeed, 1 have seldom found a case of biliows disease so obstinate that it did not readily 
yield to them. Fraternally yours, 
ALONZO BALL, M. D., Physician of the Marine Hospital. 


INDIGESTION AND IMPUXKITY OF THE BLOOD. 


: Warsaw, Wyomine Co., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855. 
Dear Sir—I am usiig your Cathartic Pills in my practice, and find them an excellent 
purgative to cleanse the system and purify the fountains of the blood. 


JOHN G. MEACHAM, M. D. 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Aniilytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. March 1855—6imno. 
ad 





ENCOURAGE SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE AND SOUTHERN TALENT! 


“THE TIiInsE:s,”’ 
GREENSBORO’, N. . 


“ A Southern paper with Southern affinities, gotten wp by Southern effort, and offering 
a market for Southern literary products.’”—Alabama paper. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in point of ability in its editorial department, 
and in the quality of its matter, both original and selected, the Times is equal to any 
Northern family paper, and far superior to most of them.”——N. C. Standard. 

“The Times is an excellent literary paper, and for its enterprise, tact and talent, should 
receive an unlimited cireulation.”—Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

“We believe it fully equal to any paper published.”’—Georgia paper. 

“Itis truly a handsome sheet of the neatest possible description.’ —Kenturky paper. 

“It is as good a specimen of a paper as can be found in any city. It is witty, learned, 
and full of excellent matter.”—Godey’s Lady's Book, Philadelphia. 

“It should be a visitor to every Southern fireside.”"—Florida paper. 

A new volume, greatly improved in neatness of print and excellency of reading mat- 
ter, has just commenced, and now is the time to subscribe. The new volume will con- 
tain three ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, written expressly for the Times, besides weekly 
contributions from a large list of the best writers, including the names of Simms, Sigour- 
ney, Staples, Hunter, Pabor, Cothron, Holloway, Johnson, Edwards, Bates, Whittlesey, 
Matilda, Spory, Jouvrin, &c.,&c. Terms $2, invariably in advance 

Bes Send and get a specimen copy. 


Address OGBURN, COLE & ALBRIGHT. 


Greensboro, N. C. 











tas~ Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


Tue Two VoLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be promptto repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


PARES DOLLARS PER. AININOM, SIN ADT ANE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica 
tions of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
Novemeer, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Editor’s opinions will be always 


Bas Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 
_ Ree Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting snb- 
‘scribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us 
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AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


(SUGAR COATED,) 

Are made to CLEANSE THE BLOOD AND CURE THE SICK. 
Invalids, Fathers, Mothers, Physicians, Philanthropists, read their Effects, and judge 
of their Virtues. 

FOR THE CURE OF HEADACHE, SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH. 

PirtspurG, Pa., May 1, 1855. 
Dr. J. C. Ayur: Sir—I have been repeatedly cured of the worst headache any body can 
have by a dose or two of your Pills. It seems to arise from a foul stomach, which they cleanse 
atonce. If they will cure others as they do me, the fact is worth knowing. 


Yours, with great respect, ; 
ED. W. PREBLE, Clerk of Steamer Clarion. 
BILIOUS DISORDERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WasnineTon, D. C., 7 Feb., 1856. 
Sir—I have used your Pills in my general and hospital practice ever since you made them, 
and cannot hesitate to say they are the best cathartic we employ. Their regulating action on the 
Liver is quick and decided, consequently they are an admirable remedy for derangements of that 
organ. Indeed, I have seldom found a case of bilious disease so obstinate that it did not readily 
yield to them. Fraternally yours, 
ALONZO BALL, M. D., Physician of the Marine Hospital. 
INDIGESTION AND IMPUKITY OF THE BLOOD. 


Warsaw, Wromine Co., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855. 
Dear Sir—I am usirg your Cathartic Pills in my practice, and find them an excellerit 
purgative to cleanse the system and purify the fountains of the blood. 


JOHN G. MEACHAM, M. D. 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. March 1858—6mo. 


ENCOURAGE SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE AND SOUTHERN TALENT! 


““rTHyFE TIMES,” 
GREENSBORO’, N. C. 


“A Southern paper with Southern affinities, gotten up by Southern effort, and offering 
& market for Southern literary products.”—Alabama paper. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that in point of ability in its editorial department, 
and in the quality of its matter; both original and selected, the Times is equal to any 
Northern family paper, and far superior to most of them.”==N. C. Standard. 

“The Times is an excellent literary paper, and for its enterprise, tact and talent, should 
receive an unlimited circulation.”’=Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

“We believe it fully equal to any paper published.”—Georgia paper. 

“Itis truly a handsome sheet of the neatest possible description.” —Kentucky paper. 

“It is as good a specimen of a paper as can be found in any city. 
and full of excellent matter.”-—-Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 

“It should be a visitor to every Southern fireside.”— Florida paper. 


It is witty, learned, 


A new volume, greatly improved in neatness of print and excellency of reading mat- 
ter, has just commenced, and now is the time to subseribe. The new volume will con 
tain three ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, written expressly fur the Times, besides weekly 
contributions from a Jarge list of the best writers, including the names of Simuns. Sigour- 
hey, Staples, Hunter, Pabor, Cothron, Holloway, Jolbmson, Edwards, 
Matilda. Spory, Joavrin, &e.,&e. Terms $2, invariably in advance. 

Bes” Send and geta specimen copy. 


Address OGBURN, COLE & ALBRIGHT, 


CFreenshoro’, N, CGC. 


Sates Whittlesey, 
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ta" Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 





Tur Two VoLUMES FURNISHED FOR 
ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! | 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who valne 
sterling litérary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views; and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 





Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be promptto repel assaults upion the South, | 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as thy r 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour. 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced tHe Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TERBEE DOLLARS PER. AININTI, XIN ADW AINE. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will contimie under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on cutrent literature and reviews of all new Atecrican 
or Foreign works of general interest and ta!ne. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. 
The Business Department is conducted b+ the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a busmess nature must be addressed: 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
Novemerr, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


Booksellers; by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
; DY gs s ; $s \ 
reduced prices: 


pas Postmasters thronghout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in gettirig sub” 
ecribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for al! monies remitted te us 





























